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Songs  of  Pittsburgh 
AND  Other  Verses 


HARRISON  D.  MASON 


Were  I  king,  I'd  frame  indenture, 

That  in  language  true  and  fit 
Bards  should  chant  the  strange  adventure 

And  romance  of  Father  Pitt. 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
1922 


LOOKING  UP  THE  MONONGAHELA  RIVER  FROM 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON 


To  MY  Kinsman,  Henry  Lee  Mason,  Junior 

A  student  of  his  native  city's  traditions, 
A  lover  of  its  thoroughfares  and  hills, 
A  friend  to  all  that  has  made  for  its  uplift, 
A  believer  in  the  greatness  of  its  destiny. 
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FOREWORD 

HERE  is  a  strain  in  the  story  of  Pittsburgh 
that  will  linger  long  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Republic,  for  the  city  has  been  one 
of  the  nation's  pioneers  in  many  fields.  The 
grim  old  city  at  the  'Torks  of  the  Ohio"  has  told  its  own 
story  to  the  world,  not  in  v/ords  but  in  deeds  of  great 
achievement.  It  has  been  a  story  of  big  things  and  big 
men.  The  city  has  been  too  hard  at  work  to  do  much 
talking,  and  its  tastes  have  never  been  literary. 

As  time  mellows  and  softens  the  outlines,  this  story 
of  toil  and  toilers,  so  simple,  so  matter-of-fact,  so  appar- 
ently devoid  of  romance,  so  elusive  to  literary  touch,  will 
assume  its  true  proportions,  and  the  things  we  now  deem 
so  commonplace  will  become  heroic.  Pittsburgh  will  some 
day  find  a  voice  in  poetry;  mayhap  a  Homer  w^ill  tell  the 
story  of  the  city  that  wrought  miracles  in  steel  and  builded 
like  a  giant. 

In  collecting  data  upon  this  theme,  I  have  met  with 
difficulties.  I  am  well  assured  that  some  good  Pittsburgh 
verses  are  pressed  between  the  leaves  of  old,  half-forgotten 
scrapbooks,  to  which  I  did  not  have  access.  Many  of  our 
versifiers  have  passed  away,  leaving  no  printed  record  of 
their  work.  Poems  that  were  worthy  of  preservation  have 
disappeared.  Much  verse  that  is  still  accessible  did  not 
suit  my  purpose.  For  many  reasons,  my  list  is  brief;  but 
it  may  serve  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  a  great  theme. 
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I  think  our  people  are  agreed  that  tlie  most  enduring 
literary  production  of  our  city  is  Stephen  C.  Foster's  "Old 
Folks  at  Home."  This  simple  and  appealing  ballad  bears 
the  earmarks  of  immortality,  so  far  as  we  of  this  generation 
may  venture  to  prophesy.  It  would  seem  likely  that  after 
much  of  our  vaunted  and  pretentious  literature  has  passed 
into  oblivion,  the  pathos  of  this  sweet  song  will  continue 
to  stir  men's  hearts  as  it  does  today. 

From  my  3'outh,  I  have  placed  Richard  Realf's  "Hymn 
of  Pittsburgh"  at  the  head  of  our  list  of  poems,  and  Charles 
McKnight's  "Old  Fort  Duquesne"  in  a  eimilar  place  among 
our  Pittsburgh  romances.  I  have  given  Realf  the  place 
of  honor  in  my  collection,  lor  the  reason  that  I  knew  the 
man  and  loved  his  literary  work.  He  has  written  fine 
verses  on  other  themes,  but  his  Pittsburgh  poem  is  a  classic. 
The  music  of  many  of  his  lines  has  lingered  with  me  from 
boyhood. 

It  had  originally  been  my  plan  to  collect  only  my  own 
verses  in  book  form,  as  I  had  written  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Pittsburgh;  but  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a 
diversity  of  views  would  be  more  desirable,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  used  the  lines  of  other  writers  touching 
upon  the  same  theme.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  find  more 
verses  adapted  to  my  plan. 

Looking  out  upon  the  night-glare  of  Pittsburgh  from 
our  commanding  hilltops,  the  thought  has  often  come  to 
me  that  the  inspiration  is  there  for  a  great  poem.  Very 
often  at  night  in  the  silence  of  the  hills  I  have  dreamed 
that  poem,  but  the  reader  will  not  find  it  in  these  pages. 
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It  is  a  poem  of  strong  men  and  vast  achievement;  of  men 
who  went  forth  on  great  adventures  and  conquered  new 
worlds;  of  men  who  did  great  things  and  who  still  press 
forward,  craving  no  praise.  The  motif  of  the  poem  is  men, 
strong  men. 

Some  day,  I  trust,  a  poet  of  the  future,  catching  the 
thrill  of  that  dream-poem,  will  weave  it  into  simple  and 
immortal  words. 

I  wish  to  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  the  following  publishers  and  individuals  who  have 
permitted  the  use  of  the  poems  printed  in  this  volume : 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Richard   Realf's   "Hymn 

of  Pittsburgh." 
Henry  A.  Lavely,  through  the  kindness  of  his  daughter, 

Mary  Boo  the  Lavely,   "Andrew  Carnegie's    Gift 

to  Pittsburgh." 
Carl  Sandburg,   lines   from,   his   "Smoke   Nights,"   as 

published  in  "Poetry." 
Witter  Bynner,  a  short  poem  entitled  "Pittsburgh." 
Jacob  F.  Henrici,  poem  on  old  "Economy,"  written 

by  his  son,  Stanley  Henrici. 


Very  reverently,  I  would  like  to  lay  a  wreath  on  the 
grave  of  Eleanor  Henderson  Birch,  long  my  friend  and 
literary  counsellor.  I  grew  to  know  her  through  the  columns 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Index  and  Bulletin — a  gentle  woman  of 
broad  sympathies  and  fine  mental  endowments.  I  am 
glad  to  bear  witness  to  her  virtues.  Her  memory  will 
linger  long  in  the  city  where  she  labored  for  so  many  years. 
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Another  literary  friend  I  would  like  to  mention  here — 
John  P.  Cowan,  Publicity  Manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  made  his  a(  cjuaintance  as  a 
contributor  to  his  magazine  "Pittsburgh  I-'irst,"  and  his 
love  for  Pittsl)urgh  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  my 
heart  that  vibrates  still.  We  need  men  like  him  to  build 
a  better,  cleaner,  more  beautiful  city. 

The  colored  illustration  used  in  this  lx)ok  ("Indian 
Summer")  is  the  work  of  Conrad  Altenburger  of  Pittsburgh, 
whose  portrayal  on  canvas  of  our  Pennsylvania  w^oods  and 
hills  is  so  faithful  and  so  beautiful  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
praise  it.  He  paints  our  countryside  just  as  we  know  and 
love  it.  John  C.  Bragdon,  the  owner  of  the  canvas,  has 
kindly  allowed  me  to  reproduce  it  here. 

Among  those  whose  friendly  words  I  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance,  I  would  name  my  sister,  Caroline  L.  Howard, 
Frank  M.  Ashmead,  Thomas  R.  Robinson  and  the  Rev. 
Stanley  A.  Hunter,  of  Pittsburgh.  Their  counsel  and 
encouragement  in  my  literary  work  abide  with  me  as  an 
inspiration. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  William  Durham,  for  fine  photo- 
graphs of  Pittsburgh. 

Harrison   D.   Mason. 

November,  1922. 
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RICHARD  REALF'S  HYMN  OF 
PITTSBURGH 

MY  father  was  mighty  Vulcan ; 
I  am  Smith  of  the  land  and  sea; 
The  cunning  spirit  of  Tubal-Cain 
Came  with  my  marrow  to  me. 
I  think  great  thoughts,  strong-winged  with  steel, 

I  coin  vast  iron  acts, 
And  orb  the  impalpable  dreams  of  seers 
Into  comely,  lyric  facts. 

I  am  Monarch  of  all  the  Forges, 

I  have  solved  the  riddle  of  fire, 
The  Amen  of  Nature  to  need  of  Man 

Answers  at  my  desire. 
I  search  with  the  subtle  soul  of  flame 

The  heart  of  the  rocky  Earth, 
And  hot  from  my  anvils  the  prophecies 

Of  the  miracle-years  leap  forth. 

I  am  swart  with  the  soot  of  my  furnace, 

I  drip  with  the  sweat  of  toil ; 
My  fingers  throttle  the  savage  wastes, 

I  tear  the  curse  from  the  soil. 
I  fling  the  bridges  across  the  gulfs 

That  hold  us  from  the  To-Be, 
I  build  the  roads  for  the  bannered  march 

Of  crowned  humanity. 
Courtesy  of  Funk  &f   Wagnalls  Company, 
New    York. 
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RICHARD  REALF— PITTSBURGH'S  POET, 
SOLDIER,  JOURNALIST 


R 


EALF  had  learned  the  worth  of  living  of  a  sterner  man 
than  he; 
Loved  a  name  that  still  re-echoes;  Brown  of  Ossawat- 
omie. 
Hero,   seer,   some   call   him    traitor — now   the   fever-time 

is  past, 
Who  shall  judge,  as  truth  would  have  it,  old  John  Brown, 
iconoclast? 

In  the  years  of  pain  and  darkness,  whether  with  the  sword 

or  pen, 
Realf  upheld   the  starry  banner,   till  its  folds  were  free 

again. 

Crave  we  pardon  for  neglecting  bard  and  seer  who  wavered 

not; 
In  our  ears  a  voice  familiar  sings  of  beauty  unforgot. 

Sings  of  birds  and  blooming  hedges,  such  as  all,  sometime, 

have  known ; 
Of  English  slopes  whereon  the  daisies  all  the  turf  have 

overgrown. 

Sings  to  us,  in  measure  simple,  of  the  child  whose  trustful 

eyes 
Sees  in  Nature's  wrens  and  blossoms  joys  that  breathe  of 

paradise. 

Sings  of  love  and  youth  and  passion  to  human  hearts  that 

answer  yet; 
Hearts  that  feel,  with  him,  the  beauty  of  a  fern  or  violet. 
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Forgetful  of  the  human  frailty  of  our  poet,  honest,  sweet, 
Plant  we,  as  his  verse  requested,  snow-white  daisies  at 
his  feet. 

Time  and  change  fulfill  their  mission,  poets  die  and  modes 

decay ; 
From  the  haze,  like  rhythmic  echoes,  float  the  songs  of 

yesterday. 


II 
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PITTSBURGH 

COMIiNCi  upon  it  unawares. 
A  town  of  men  and  millionaires, 
A  town  of  coal-dust  and  of  churches, 
I  thought  of  moons,  I  thought  of  birches, 
Goals  forgotten  in  the  faces 
Of  the  swift  who  run  the  races, 
Whip-poor-wills  and  misty  meadows, 
Musk-rats  in  the  river-shadows. 
Robins  whistling  five  o'clock, 
Mornings  naked  on  a  rock. 

Witter  Bvnner. 

Published  by  permission  of  T.:e  New  Republic, 
New  York. 
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LET  US  SPEAK  OF  PITPSBURGH 

x^Y  aside  the  routine  of  the  scribe's  prosaic  pen, 
Forget  the  old  traditions,  grown  so  gray; 
Here's  a  living  topic  to  engage  the  minds  of  men- 
Let  us  speak  of  Pittsburgh — and  to-day. 


On  our  heights  at  midnight  when  the  flaming  arrows  fly, 
When  the  city's  strange  auroras  near  us  play, 

We  read  a  modern  romance  within  the  starless  sky — 
The  glowing  soul  of  Pittsburgh,  seen  to-day. 

Let  us  catch  the  rhythm  of  its  thunder-throated  mills — 

A  music  strange,  barbaric — as  we  may, 
As  the  sound  re-echoes  from  our  high  encircling  hills, 

Let  us  sing  of  Pittsburgh — and  to-day. 

Let  us  mould  the  spirit,  so  like  unto  its  steel, 

Which  forges  onward — onward — without  stay; 

The  spirit  of  a  giant  that  is  shaping  human  weal — 
The  spirit  that  is  guiding  it  to-day. 

Let  us  weave  the  cadence  of  its  vast,  quick-marching 
streams, 

Into  a  finer  music,  as  we  may; 
Weave  it  into  fabric  of  our  better  nature's  dreams. 

Weave  it  into  Brotherhood  to-day. 

As  we  catch  the  spirit  of  its  manhood  staunch  and  strong, 

In  a  finer,  nobler,  truer  way, 
There  comes  the  first  faint  cadence  of  a  yet  half-uttered 
song— 

The  music  which  should  gladden  us  today. 
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Lay  aside  the  sordidness  of  narrow-minded  men, 
Forget  the  old-time  errors,  grown  so  gray; 

Build  the  greater  city  which  so  long  might  have  been — 
The  better,  cleaner  Pittsburgh — and  to-day. 

Lay  aside  the  politics  which  smirches  manly  hands, 

Forget  your  little  grievance — clear  the  way — 
Join  in  that  great  chorus  which  the  newer  time  demands- 
The  song  of  Greater  Pittsburgh — and  to-day. 
From  ''Pittsburgh  First,'' 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S  GIFT  TO 
PITTSBURGH 

ART,  Painting,  Music,  Letters  shall  combine 
To  keep  thy  princely  deed  forever  green, 
And  touch  with  hallowed  glow  and  golden  sheen 
A  thousand  souls  on  whom  these  treasures  shine; 
The  bright  reliection  of  this  gift  of  thine; 
The  meed  which  to  the  giver  is  returned, 
The  glory  which  a  royal  heart  has  earned; 
The  recompense  of  largeness  so  benign. 

And  in  the  years  to  come,  when  unto  dust. 

The  shafts  which  men  do  rear  shall  crumble  down 

And  disappear,  thy  noble,  matchless  trust 
Shall  still  remain,  and  be  thy  richest  crown 

When  hoarded  gold  grows  dim  with  rust. 

And  narrow  souls  hide  from  the  good  man's  frown. 

Henry  A.  Lavely. 

These  Ihies  are  an  echo  of  the  music  of  ageyitle 
man  of  letters,  whose  long  life  -was  largely 
devoted  to  the  well-being  of  the  city  he  loved. 
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CAROL   HOWARD 
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THE  SHINING  CITY  OF  A  DREAM 


H 


AVE  you  seen  my  city  with  its  fairy  lamps  aglow, 
The  many-storied  structures  all  agleam; 
Standing  as  a  glory  in  the  valley  far  below — 
The  voiceless,  shining  city  of  a  dream? 


Have  you  seen  my  city  from  the  ebon  hills  afar, 
Strange  lanes  of  light  aglimmer,  silent  there? 

Aglow  beside  the  rivers  where  toiling  thousands  are, 
The  vision  of  Aurora — and  as  fair. 

Have  you  seen  my  city  when  the  rolling  smoke  is  gone, 

The  shadows  of  its  forges  taken  flight? 
In  the  sky  a  beacon,  a  flush  as  of  the  dawn — 

My  city  stands  there  smiling  in  the  night. 

There  are  strange  suggestions  in  the  lights  that  wax  and 
wane, 

The  vision  of  a  thinker  and  a  plan ; 
One  traces  there  the  working  of  a  mighty  heart  and  brain — 

The  city  of  a  dream  becomes  a  man. 

There  is  more  than  beauty  in  the  fairy  lamps  aglow, 
When  midnight  sky  and  ebon  hills  have  met; 

There  is  a  mighty  spirit  my  love  has  come  to  know — 
And  lo!  the  figure  there  in  silhouette! 

Often  in  the  darkness  when  the  drifting  smoke  is  gone, 

The  forges  and  the  furnaces  alight, 
I  see  a  rugged  giant  aglow  as  of  the  dawn — 

My  Pittsburgh  stands  there  smiling  in  the  night. 
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SMOKE  NIGHTS 

Smoke  and  Steel 

SMOKE  of  the  fields  in  spring  is  one, 
Smoke  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  another. 
Smoke  of  a  steel-mill  roof  or  a  battleship  funnel, 
They  all  go  up  in  a  line  with  a  smokestack. 
Or  they  twist in  the  slow  twist ....  of  the  wind. 

If  the  north  wind  comes  they  run  to  the  south, 
If  the  west  wind  comes  they  run  to  the  east. 
By  this  sign 
all  smokes 
know  each  other. 
Smoke  of  the  fields  in  spring  and  leaves  in  autumn, 
Smoke  of  the  finished  steel,  chilled  and  blue. 
By  the  oath  of  work  they  swear,  "I  know  you." 

Hunted  and  hissed  from  the  center 
Deep  down  long  ago  when  God  made  us  over, 
Deep  down  are  the  cinders  we  came  from — 
You  and  I  and  our  heads  of  smoke. 

Carl  Sandburg. 

Published  by  permission  from 
''Smoke  Nights''  Poetry  Magazine. 
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the  old  historic  "point"  at 
pittsbur(;h 


H 


ERE  two  rivers  broad  converging 
Sweep  in  grandeur  to  the  VVest; 
Mighty  waters  forward  urging 
Blend  in  one  far  ocean-quest. 


Here  to-day  the  far-flung  bridges 

Span  the  smooth,  impressive  flow; 

Yonder  rise  uplifted  ridges, 

Looking  down  as  long  ago. 

Not  in  all  our  land  a  region 

Filled  with  such  strange  wonder  tales; 
Forbes  came  here  and  Wayne's  old  Legion 

Passed  these  streams  and  intervales. 

Were  I  king,  Pd  frame  indenture 
That  in  language  true  and  fit 

Bards  should  chant  the  strange  adventure 
And  romance  of  Father  Pitt. 

Here  where  these  great  streams  are  flowing 
A  horde  of  red  men,  still,  intense, 

Heard  with  upturned  faces  glowing 
Wise  Tecumseh's  eloquence. 

Here  a  youth  all  men  remember 
At  Du  Quesne  a  flag  unfurled, 

In  a  vague,  far-off  November — 

Pittsburgh's  greeting  to  the  world. 

Indian,  English,  hunter,  trapper. 

On  these  streams  have  come  and  gone; 

Still  the  song  of  Frenchmen  dapper 
Echoes  back  from  Celoron. 
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Mystic,  strange,  these  border-stories — 

Pioneer  and  Indian  fray; 
Part  are  they  of  Pittsburgh's  glories, 

Legends  of  its  yesterday. 

Testy  Braddock's  fatal  error, 

In  that  dim  and  far  July; 
Still  the  night-wind  brings  the  terror 

Of  his  host  about  to  die. 

Wave  on  wave  of  emigration, 

Sweeping  westward  vast  and  far; 

From  this  point  came  inspiration 
To  new  lands  where  cities  are. 

River  steamers  great  and  many. 

Packets  fleet  that  came  and  went; 

Monon  here  and  Allegheny 
Traded  with  a  continent. 

Boatmen  skilled  and  bold  and  daring. 
Strangers  to  a  pen  or  desk; 

Language  like  a  beacon  flaring — 
Dickens  called  it  picturesque. 

Canoe,  pirogue  and  river  steamer, 

Keel  boat  and  the  French  batteau — 

At  the  Point  a  modern  dreamer 

Sees  these  phantoms  come  and  go. 

Yonder  was  the  busy  Levee, 

Where  the  stately  steamers  massed, 
Rank  on  rank,  with  cargoes  heavy — 

All  have  vanished  in  the  Past. 
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Lo,  a  deep-toned  whistle  sounding, 
Down  the  river  far  away ! 

Can  it  be  a  steamer  rounding 
Into  port  from  Yesterday? 

Modern  Pittsburgh  yonder  smoking, 
By  these  great,  historic  streams, 

In  a  proper  mood  for  joking 

Sees  a  poet  dreaming  dreams. 
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MY  OWN  OHIO 

THROUGH  all  my  years  a  mountain  stream  has  glided; 
How  well  I  know  its  rapids  and  their  tone! 
By  its  bold  course  to  favored  regions  guided, 
My  childhood  claimed  the  river  for  its  own. 

Our  Ohio  we  have  named  it,  taking 

From  some  old  nation,  of  an  age  obscure, 

This  mystic  word  of  prehistoric  making; 
The  fragment  of  a  lost  nomenclature. 

In  eager  youth  I  watched  its  stately  flowing, 

And  golden  hopes  were  launched  on  currents  there; 

Upon  a  bark  of  fancy's  own  bestowing 
I  sailed  into  a  kingdom  of  the  air. 

Beyond  the  hills  of  green  I  loved  so  purely, 

Toward  the  red  horizon  and  the  evening  star, 

The  river  led  me,  as  a  herald,  surely 

To  that  good  haven  where  ideals  are. 

And  in  the  sky,  when  sunset's  hues  are  paling, 
One  still  may  see  the  islands,  bright  and  far, 

Whose  grouping  charmed  me  when  my  boat  was  sailing 
So  near  the  shining  of  the  evening  star. 

So  it  is  true  Ohio's  flood  is  freighted 

With  childhood's  hopes  of  import  strange  to  me; 
We  call  them  dreams,  these  visions  so  related 

To  that  fair  dream  of  immortality. 

Quite  sure  am  I  no  man  will  trace  the  gleaming 

Of  that  loved  river,  through  its  highlands  grand. 

To  where  a  child,  in  sunset's  glories  dreaming, 
Stood  at  the  portal  of  the  Better  Land. 
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STEPHEN  COLLINS  FOSTER 

Pittsburgh's  immortal  singer 

"my    old    KENTUCKY    HOME" 

EVER,  since  rare  music's  glad  creation, 

Have  words  been  sweeter,  whether  gay  or  grave, 
Than  in  the  song  of  home  and  old  plantation, 
Where  Foster  sings  the  ballad  of  the  slave. 


Childhood  holds  no  dearer  recollection 

Than  that  old  air,  so  sweetly  quaint  and  true; 

Psalm  of  the  heart,  it  lives  in  retrospection. 

Like  one's  own  home-love,  still  forever  new. 

We  listen  yet,  with  undiminished  pleasure, 

To  that  old  song  of  love  and  Southern  farm ; 

A  homelike  pathos,  both  of  word  and  measure, 
Lends  to  the  music  an  appealing  charm. 

Across  the  years,  as  by  a  spell  returning, 

Comes  still  the  voice  with  its  persuasive  art — 

The  simple  ballad  with  its  eager  yearning — 

The  plaint  of  that  poor  burdened  human  heart. 

A  bronze  tablet  has  been  placed  by  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  in  the  Homestead  at  Bardstow7i, 
Kentucky,    where   the  song  was  written. 
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TRINITY  CHURCHYARD 

BENEATH  far-stretching  shadows  of  the 
buildings  slim  and  tall, 
Where  the  noisy  city  traffic  surges  by ; 
Within  a  walled  enclosure  is  a  graveyard 

cramped  and  small, 
Where  the  pioneers  of  early  Pittsburgh  lie. 

Vv'e  have  all  been  long  familiar  with  this 
consecrated  spot, 
And  its  noble  gothic  church  which 
seems  a  part 
Of  the  dust  of  men  and  women,  long  dead 
but  unforgot. 
Whom  the  city  still  would  honor  in  its 
heart. 

The  crumbling  stones  bear  witness  of  a 
ruder  time  remote. 
Of  adventure,  of  privation  and  of  pain; 
From  that  old  ground  historic  a  thousand 
legends  float 
From  the  days  of  Forbes,  of  Braddock, 
of  DuQuesne. 

There  are  picturesque  reminders  of  the 

red  man  stern  and  strong. 
Whose  story  adds  a  mystic  pathos  here ; 
How  his  name  is  interwoven  with  the 

motif  of  our  song, 
With  the  annals  of  a  fiercely-fought 

frontier ! 
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A  place  for  introspection,  this  classic, 
human  ground, 
Made  sacred  to  our  city  by  the  ties 
Through  which  our  finer  nature  to  the 
spirit-world  is  bound, 
Through  which  the  soul  is  seeking 
paradise. 

As  in  some  antique  volume,  neglected  and 
misused, 
We  read  our  early  story,  page  by  page ; 
Of  the  hosts  of  Northern  Europe  o'er 
the  Western  lands  diffused. 
Of  the  building  of  a  mighty  heritage. 
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CAPTAIN  RUNDLE 

AN  OLD  PITTSBURGH  BOATMAN 

STOIC  was  he  and  his  words  were  few, 
He  cut  off  our  speech  with  a  •\;\Tench ; 
Only  one  thing  he  delighted  to  do : 
He  did  love  to  set  on  a  bench. 


A 


(Folks  that  are  proper,  of  course,  may  object, 

These  critics  are  easily  met; 
Captain  himself  knew  the  word  was  correct, 

And  the  man  was  awfully  set.) 

He  set  there  alone,  a  wise  look  in  his  eye, 

He  cut  off  his  quid  with  a  knife; 
If  one  asked  a  question  his  glance  would  reply — 

He'd  seen  lots  of  fools  in  his  life. 

And  there  by  the  river  he'd  tally  the  boats, 

With  that  strange,  superior  smile; 
He  knew  them  afar  by  their  signal  notes, 

The  old  River  Queen  and  the  Lysle. 

The  Captain  was  grizzled,  the  Captain  was  little, 

And  he  had  a  horror  of  books ; 
Was  he  in  thought  when  he'd  set  there  and  whittle? 

One  could  only  judge  from  his  looks. 

Folks  gave  him  credit  for  wisdom  galore, 

Which  the  Captain  never  denied ; 
He  was  a  landmark  on  whom  they  set  store, 

And  they  all  turned  out  when  he  died. 

Now  they  all  wonder — 'tis  strange  how  they  dare — 

And  some  of  them  query  and  fret ; 
If  they  do  not  have  benches  in  the  land  Over  There, 

Just  where  will  the  old  Captain  set? 
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THE  OLD  FORT  PUT 

THERPv  was  surely  a  joy  in  dining, 
And  ever  a  flow  of  the  choicest  wit ; 
The  Pittsburgh  smoke  had  a  silver  lining, 
When  we  gathered  there  at  the  old  Fort  Pitt. 


The  cooks  were  prime  and  the  best  of  serving, 
The  fish  and  the  turkey  a  goodly  fare; 

What  more  could  mortals  so  undeserving 

Dare  crave  of  the  world  than  the  menu  there? 

The  fat  planked  shad  was  a  pleasing  vision, 

That  found  a  sure  welcome  in  all  the  group; 

Soft  crabs  w^ere  part  of  the  rich  provision, 
And  the  crowning  glory  of  turtle  soup. 

O,  it  was  surely  a  merry  party, 

There  were  Harry,  Al  and  the  Doctor,  too; 
The  wholesome  meal  and  the  laughter  hearty. 

And  then,  as  a  dessert,  the  jokes  we  knew^ 

Grave  Wisdom  oft  when  the  meal  was  ready 
Came  sauntering  in  as  a  comrade  meet; 

But  O,  it  was  hard  to  hold  him  steady. 

When  Folly  came  early  and  took  his  seat. 

But  best  of  all  was  the  hearty  relish. 

The  play  of  the  humor  in  jest  and  quip; 

A  poet's  wording  could  not  embellish. 

The  good  stories  there  and  the  comradeship. 

O,  there  was  surely  a  joy  in  dining, 

A  mingling  of  folly  and  laughing  wit; 

The  Pittsburgh  fog  had  a  silver  lining, 

When  we  gathered  there  at  the  old  Fort  Pitt. 
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GOOD  OLD  PITTSBURGH 

OOD  old  Pittsburgh  smoking  there, 
In  your  lips  a  strong  cigar ; 
Back  of  you  the  furnace  glare, 
At  your  beck  a  motor  car. 

Strong  art  thou  when  trouble  grips, 
Rude,  no  doubt,  in  time  of  stress; 

Loyal  in  thy  comradeships, 
Genuine  in  kindliness. 

Made  art  thou  of  manly  stuff, 
A  good  sport,  a  baseball  fan ; 

In  your  make-up  just  enough 

Pleasure-love  to  make  a  man. 

Dare  men  call  you  idler?    No; 

Busy  through  each  swift  decade ; 
Laughing  at  the  hardest  blow — 

A  good  loser,  unafraid. 

Good  old  Pittsburgh,  you  love  art — 

Art  which  shapes  vast  forms  of  steel ; 

We  who  know  your  inmost  heart, 

Know  how  you  can  love  and  feel. 

Strong  your  manhood  and  cigar. 
Spirit  that  can  do  and  dare, 

Let  me  pose  you  as  you  are. 

Brave  old  city,  smiling  there. 
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Good  old  Pittsburgh,  plain  of  face, 

Brusque  in  manner,  cheerful,  true; 

Folks  may  call  you  commonplace. 
But  my  hat  is  off  to  you. 

ENVOI 

Good  old  Pittsburgh,  here's  my  hand. 

With  a  greeting  honest,  true; 
Life-long  love  at  your  command — 

Brave  old  city,  here's  to  you. 
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MY  LOVE  LIES  DREAMING 


T 


HE  perfume  of  locust  was  there  as  in  greeting, 
On  that  sacred  slope  where  the  blossoms  were  white 
There  long  ago  kindred  spirits  had  meeting, 


Up  from  the  forest  to  one's  fancy  came  streaming 
The  wood-notes  our  bard  had  familiarly  known; 

Did  they  not  sing  of  the  heart  that  lay  dreaming 
There  in  the  solace  of  that  monotone? 

Keeping  time  'with  the  pulse-beat  of  life  as  he  knew  it, 
Throughout  all  his  ballads  the  home-nres  curled ; 

Very  touching  his  pathos,  with  a  vein  running  through  it 
So  quaint  and  so  human,  it  appeals  to  the  world. 

Written  at  the  grave  of  Stephen  C. 
Foster,  in  Allegheny  Cemetery.  In 
1864,  ivhen  his  body  was  lowered  into 
the  grave,  a  quartette  sang  '^Come 
Where    My    Laze    Lies    Dreaming.'" 
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DISTANT  VIEW  OF  PITTSBURGH.  SHOWING  THE  "POINT 
AND  THE  THREE  RIVERS 


Our  Ohio  wc  have  nair.cd  it,  taking 

From  some  old  people  of  a  time  obscure 

This  mystic  word  of  prehistoric  making— 
The  fragment  of  a  lo.^t  nomenclature. 
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SOiNG  OF  MY  RIVER 

T  seems  to-day  from  the  pleasant  highlands, 
Along  the  far  reaches  b}^  slope  and  lea, 
Past  the  lush  green  of  the  wooded  islands, 
My  childiiood's  river  is  calling  me. 


I 


This  is  a  song  of  the  river  steamers, 

Of  deep-toned  signals  and  lurid  lights; 

Of  waving  lines  of  the  long  smoke-streamers, 
Trailing  away  in  the  moon-lit  nights. 

A  theme  is  here  for  a  painter  graphic, 
A  limner  of  words  in  a  master's  way. 

To  picture  the  rush  of  the  mighty  traffic 
That  crowded  my  river  of  yesterday. 

A  song  of  the  Indian  who  loved  my  river, 
Who  gave  it  story  and  name  and  place ; 

Still  on  its  current  his  legends  quiver, 

The  poems  strange  of  a  vanished  race. 

A  song  of  the  rush  of  the  riffles  sweeping. 
Past  the  green  islands  and  sandy  bars ; 

Against  the  current  my  steamer  creeping, 
Under  the  light  of  the  brilliant  stars. 

A  song  of  the  call  of  a  steamer  hidden. 
Afar  off  there  where  the  river  bends; 

A  phantom  music  which  comes  unbidden, 
To  live  in  my  heart  till  its  beating  ends. 

This  is  a  song  of  my  steamer  swinging 
Slowly  to  port  at  the  pilot's  beck; 

Grouped  at  the  bow  the  deckhands  singing, 
My  captain  there  on  the  upper  deck. 
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This  is  a  song  of  the  friends  departed, 

O,  comrades  dear  that  my  childhood  knew 

Journeying  now  o'er  a  stream  uncharted, 

I  breathe  a  prayer  when  I  think  of  you. 

This  is  a  song  of  my  childhood's  river. 

Great  was  its  pride  and  its  circumstance; 
Still  on  its  current  the  legends  quiver, 

Still  in  its  story  the  old  romance. 

And  still  to-day  from  the  pleasant  highlands, 
Along  the  far  reaches  by  slope  and  lea, 

Past  tlie  lush  green  of  the  wooded  islands, 
My  childhood's  river  is  calling  me. 

Memories  of  my  earlier  years  on  the 
Ohio  River,  and  of  the  good  steamers, 
Prairie  City,  Dacotah  and  Katie 
Stock  dale. 
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LAND  OF  MY  DREAMS 

EAUTIFUL  land  of  the  mountain  meadows, 
Picturesque  land  that  my  boyhood  knew; 
Historic  land  of  the  great  hill-shadows, 
My  heart  goes  back  in  its  dreams  to  you. 


B 


I  carved  my  name  on  the  white-barked  beeches, 
I  knew  the  secrets  of  rock  and  glen ; 

I  mastered  the  lore  the  forest  teaches, 
Sweeter  to  me  than  the  lore  of  men. 

I  knew  the  slopes  of  the  pennyroyal. 

Far  in  the  woods  on  the  ancient  farm ; 

Still  to  the  odor  my  heart  is  loyal, 

Still  in  the  savor  a  mystic  charm. 

I  knew  the  helds  where  the  sweet  wild  berries 
Tempted  a  boy,  as  he  wandered  free; 

I  climbed  the  trees  for  the  great  red  cherries — 
Still  does  their  flavor  come  back  to  me. 

Still  to  my  heart  do  the  friendly  faces 
Smile  as  of  old  in  their  kindly  way; 

My  heart  in  its  dreams  as  a  child  retraces 
The  path  to  the  home  not  there  to-day. 

In  the  oak  woods  when  the  winds  were  blowing, 
Up  on  the  summits  I  caught  the  swing 

Of  the  glad  music  of  God's  bestowing — 

This  is  the  cadence  my  heart  would  sing. 

A  song  of  life  when  the  heart  is  truest, 

A  song  of  youth  when  the  blossoms  blow ; 
A  song  of  Spring  when  the  skies  are  bluest — 
What  sweeter  music  do  poets  know? 
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And  I)ack  of  them  in  graceful  lines 
The  trees  are  humming  that  old  air, 

The  ancient  lyric  of  (he  pines, 

W'hirli  ie.ives  a  strange  enrhaniment  there. 
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MY  BOOKS 

Y  books  are  a  region  enchanted, 
Where  I  find  what  I  need  at  a  glance ; 
Where  I  reap  what  genius  has  planted, 
In  poetry,  prose  and  romance; 
There  knowledge  spreads  out  as  the  ocean, 

There  the  hills  of  prophecy  stand ; 
Alive  with  all  human  emotion, 

My  books  are  a  beautiful  land. 

I  stroll  as  a  child  in  a  vision, 

Into  many  a  noble  abode; 
I  gather  the  blossoms  Elysian, 

That  grow  at  each  bend  of  the  road; 
I  meet  the  wise  men  of  the  ages, 

The  men  that  have  garnered  and  planned; 
My  visions  are  there  in  the  pages — 

My  books  are  a  wonderful  land. 

VOICES 

HEARD  today  some  happy  maidens  laughing. 
The  sweet- toned  girlish  music  was  so  free ; 
I  had  no  part  in  their  good-natured  chaffing, 
But  life — the  world — grew  cheerier  for  me. 

I  heard  a  wren  among  the  blossoms  singing, 
A  voice  as  from  fair  Eden,  sweet  and  free; 

A  song  from  that  glad  minstrel's  heart  upspringing- 
She  could  not  know  how  sweet  it  was  to  me. 

I  heard  a  mother's  song  so  sweet  and  human, 
She  sang  it  to  the  baby  at  her  breast ; 

A  childish  air — a  gentle-hearted  woman — 
I  think  I  liked  her  simple  music  best. 


I 
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THE  LLNCOLN  WE  LOVE 

LIK£  to  think  of  Lincoln  as  a  neighbor  and  a  man, 
Not  as  the  mighty  statesman  and  the  seer; 
I  think  one  loves  him  better   ere  his  great  career  began, 
A  woodsman  on  the  IlHnois  frontier. 


How  good  to  read  the  stories  of  those  rude,  unlettered  days, 
Ere  men  had  dreamed  of  greatness  yet  to  be; 

There  was  sometliing  very  human  in  his  droll  and  kindly 
ways, 
Which  draws  him,  as  in  comradeship,  to  me. 

There  are  many  men  we  honor — great  Washington  and  Clay, 
And  Webster  of  the  strong,  impassioned  art; 

But  the  plain  and  honest  Lincoln,  so  near  to  us  today. 
Is  taken,  as  a  brother,  to  the  heart. 

There's  a  gentle  side  to  Lincoln  which  the  world  will  not 
forget, 
A  tenderness  so  genuine  and  fine; 
In  him  a  Christ-like  kindness  and  a  man's  true  courage 
met — 
A  sympathy  which  may  be  called  divine. 

Tis  the  human  side  of  Lincoln  which  draws  the  man  so  near. 
The  statesman  and  the  prophet  arc  but  part; 

Tis  Lincoln  as  a  brother  that  mankind  will  long  hold  dear — 
The  Lincoln  we  have  taken  to  our  heart. 

There's  a  music  in  his  story  that  echoes  through  the  years, 

The  pathos  of  that  ruder  life  apart; 
His  the  voice  of  our  Republic,  with  all  it  hopes  and  fears — 

The  Lincoln  we  have  taken  to  our  heart. 
From  the  Presbyterian  Banner. 
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CRAB-APPLE  BLOOM 

THERE'S  a  tree  quite  near  my  homestead — a  gnarly 
little  tree, 

It  stands  upon  the  hillside  there  to-day ; 
The  sweet  odor  of  its  blossoms  comes  floating  down  to  me — 
The  glory  and  the  poetry  of  Ma}^. 

Now,  let  me  introduce  to  you  this  friendly  little  tree, 
With  its  sweet  pink-v/hite  blossoms,  O  so  fair; 

There  is  something  very  pleasingwhich  draws  it  close  to  me — 
My  tem.ple  of  the  beautiful  is  there. 

And  lo,  as  we  are  standing  its  branches  underneath, 
(The  Maytime  breeze  is  stirring,  soft  and  sweet,) 

It  scatters  snowy  petals  thick  upon  us  as  a  wreath, 
And  strews  a  lovely  carpet  at  our  feet. 

Quite  often  here  at  sunset  this  smiling  little  tree 
Croons  softly  in  the  evening's  rosy  light; 

The  sweetness  of  its  cadence  comes  floating  down  to  me — 
The  laughter  of  a  rhythmical  Good  Night. 

And  is  it  strange  I  love  it,  this  gnarly  little  tree? 

Its  blossoms  are  so  odorous  and  fair; 
A  poet  and  a  mystic,  it  has  dreams  to  carol  me — 

My  temple  of  the  beautiful  is  there. 

They  say  my  tree  is  useless,  that  it  cumbers  fertile  land — 
I  raise  my  hand  in  warning — have  a  care! 

So  long  as  it  is  living  the  little  tree  shall  stand — 
A  temple  of  the  beautiful  is  there. 
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THE  INDIANA  SAND  DUNES 

LAKL:    MICHIGAN 

THE  restless  lake  sings  soft,  quaint  times 
Off  there  in  those  unpeopled  Dunes; 
In  wintry  storms  there's  music  grand, 
When  gales  are  shaping  hills  of  sand; 
Within  their  spell  one  sometimes  thinks 
Of  sand-strewn  Egypt  and  the  Sphinx; 
An  ancient  place  where  li\e  again 
Vague  tales  of  dead,  heroic  men; 
A  half-forgotten  eerie  land, 
Where  unseen  elves  with  trembling  hand 
Write  legends  in  the  moving  sand. 

The  solitude  that  lingers  there, 
The  charm  of  plants  we  deem  as  rare, 
The  fables  bygone  red  men  knew, 
That  pass  before  us  in  review; 
The  shout  that  rises  to  the  lips, 
At  sight  of  far-off  smoking  ships; 
The  melody  the  old  lake  croons, 
(Those  soft,  half-heard,  barbaric  tunes) 
Still  draw  one's  fancy  to  the  Dunes. 
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MY  FAITH 

SOME  day  when  life's  strange  veil  is  lifted, 
As  by  the  touch  of  some  good  angel's  hand; 
When  aside  all  human  doubts  have  drifted, 
My  eyes  shall  see  you  in  the  Better  Land. 

Some  day  my  heart  will  end  its  reckless  seeking. 
And  feel  again  the  thrill  that  once  it  knew, 

When  in  that  land  again  I  hear  you  speaking — 
When  God,  at  last,  has  led  me  home  to  3'Ou. 

Some  day  my  heart  in  that  long-dreamed  Hereafter 
Shall  know  your  welcome,  glad  and  fair  and  sweet; 

And  I  again  shall  hear  your  happy  laughter, 
And  find  my  Heaven  at  your  blessed  feet. 

And  I  shall  know  you  am-ong  those  gentle  faces, 

The  dream  I  so  long  cherished  shall  come  true; 

And  over  there  in  God's  own  smiling  places 

My  heart  shall  learn  of  happiness  with  you. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER 

THERE'S  a  time  when  all  the  land  is  dreaming, 
The  sweetest  and  most  peaceful  time  of  all ; 
When  on  the  hills  an  amber  light  is  streaming- 
The  quiet,  lovely  season  of  the  Fall. 

There's  a  time  when  o'er  the  land  a  glory 

Fills  field  and  glen  and  woodland  far  and  wide; 

When  Nature  tells  her  oft-repeated  story 
Of  that  fair  landscape  she  has  glorified. 

When  she  dons  the  finest  of  her  dresses, 

With  colors  mixed  midst  oak  and  beech  and  fir ; 

When  on  the  hills  she  wafts  us  her  caresses — 
What  can  we  do  but  fall  in  love  with  her? 

There's  a  time  when  golden  leaves  a-flurry 

Drop  slowly  downward  through  the  quiet  air ; 

When  crows  drift  by  and  startled  rabbits  hurry, 

When  squirrels  scold  you  from  the  covert  there. 

There's  a  time  when  forest  paths  are  pleasant, 
The  air  is  crisp,  belated  song-birds  call; 

Life  grows  broad — no  petty  past  or  present — 
Just  the  quiet,  lovely  season  of  the  Fall. 
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THE   STAR 

STRANGE  thoughus  come  to  mc  sometimes. 
A  great  Star  has  been  looking  in  at  my  window 
What  have  I  done? 
Does  the  star  know? 
Can  it  see  my  soul? 
I  ask  in  whispers; 

The  star  looks  at  me  in  strange  silence. 
How  long  has  it  been  looking  into  men's  souls? 
Should  it  speak,  it  would  not  be  so  eloquent. 
There's  a  sweetness  in  its  silence, 
Finer  than  speech. 
Does  it  come  from  God? 
In  the  quiet  of  the  night, 
My  spirit  answers,  Ves. 
Then  take  this  message,  Star; 
My  blinds  I  leave  wide  open,  God; 
Come  right  in. 

Printed  here  in  kindly  remembrance 
of  an  eccentric  old  Pittsburgher,  who 
long  siiice  passed  on  as  a  pilgrim  to- 
ward his  Star. 
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0-CA-TEE-YAH 

(OCATILLA,  CACTUS  BLOOM  OF  ARIZONA) 


A 


FLASK  of  red  against  the  sky, 
Arizona's  sky  of  blue ; 
In  the  breeze  strange  pinions  fiy- 
0-ca-tee-yah  bows  to  you. 


I  recall  my  glad  surprise, 

In  the  canyon's  dust  and  heat, 
When  her  blossoms  met  my  eyes. 

Where  the  sky  and  mountains  meet. 

Who  shall  paint  this  lovely  thing, 
Swaying  in  the  tender  blue? 

Blossoms  sweet  that  seem  to  sing. 
My  glad  heart  goes  out  to  you. 

0-ca-tee-yah's  smile  is  sweet, 

0-ca-tee-yah's  face  is  fair; 
That  wild  landscape  is  complete, 

When  she  blooms  in  beauty  there. 

A  flash  of  red  against  the  sky, 

Arizona's  sky  of  blue; 
0-ca-tee-yah,  here  do  I 

Doff  my  hat  in  love  to  you. 
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Wave  ivtw  thy  wand,  O  days  departed — 
Are  modern  homes  more  fair  than  this? 

The  plain  home-folks  were  simple-hearted. 
About  ih-  door  grew  Clematis. 
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MY   OLD   SUGAR    PEAR  TREE 

I  know  the  land  I  cultivate  is  most  exceeding  rough, 

For  rocks  and  glens  and  mountain  slopes  are  there ; 
But  if  you  visit  Rosemont  you  will  have  reward  enough — 
I  will  lead  you  to  my  peerless  Sugar  Pear. 

The  bees  have  long  claimed  title  to  this  honey-laden  tree, 
To  its  sweet  May-time  blossoms  and  the  fruit; 

And  oft  in  brief  encounters  they  have  left  a  point  with  me, 
To  illustrate  the  folly  of  dispute. 

I  have  sat  beneath  its  branches  of  a  balmy  afternoon, 
When  the  fruit  exhaled  a  fragrance  rich  and  fine; 

When  the  breezy  big  old  pear  tree  to  my  fancy  sang  a  tune, 
And  all  it  held  of  kindliness  was  mine. 

The  fruit  is  not  a  large  one,  nor  so  promising  its  cheek; 

Tis  not  so  very  pleasing  to  the  sight ; 
But  all  its  honeyed  sweetness  is  not  so  far  to  seek — 

Here's  one  quite  ripe  and  juicy — take  a  bite. 

There's  magic  in  my  little  pear  that  poets  cannot  paint, 
I'd  be  glad  to  lead  the  rhymesters  to  the  tree; 

There's  flavor  in  the  fruitage  that  would  please  a  very  saint- 
And  also  sinful  folks  like  you  and  me. 

And  so  I  leave  you  busy  in  this  wonder-haunted  spot. 

The  eager  birds  a-scolding  for  a  share; 
Of  your  daily  cares  unmindful,  the  busy  world  forgot — 

There's  a  bee  about  you  circling — have  a  care. 
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FIFTY    YEARS   LATER 

NCAS  and  Hawkeye,  my  heroes  in  fiction! 
Indian  and  IJunter  my  far  boyhood  knew; 
Yonder — back  yonder — through  Cooper's  fine  diction, 
My  heart  took  the  trail  and  went  gladly  with  you! 


U 


Uncas  and  Hawkeye!  No  story  so  stirring, 

No  romance  so  real,  so  human,  so  strong; 

No  rifleman  now  with  aim  so  unerring, 

No  red  man  so  worthy  of  immortal  song. 

Last  of  Mohicans!  the  forest  is  speaking, 

The  stream  sings  of  Uncas,  the  hero  who  died; 

Again  as  a  boy  in  vain  am  I  seeking 

For  another  such  story  to  grip  and  abide. 

To-day  on  the  screen  a  half-century  later, 

Come  Uncas  and  Hawkeye,  the  immortal  pair; 

My  heart  journeyed  back  to  their  old-time  creator — 
O,  Fenimore  Cooper,  I  did  wish  you  there! 

For  there  on  the  screen  in  presentment  real. 

Stood  Hunter  and  Indian  my  bo^'hood  had  known; 

The  valley  and  forest  brought  back  my  ideal — 
With  Fenimore  Cooper,  I  came  to  my  own. 

What  was  it  gathered  in  mist  there  before  me? 

O,  surely  not  tears?    My  dear  Cooper,  no! 
Yet  I  confess  that  a  feeling  came  o'er  me 

I  knew  as  a  boy,  in  the  far  long  ago! 

Uncas  and  Hawkeye,  my  heroes  in  fiction! 

Indian  and  Hunter  that  will  live  through  the  years; 
Still  you  abide  in  our  Cooper's  fine  diction, 

And  still  are  you  worthy  an  honest  boy's  tears. 
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MY  OLD  NEIGHBOR  TALKS  OF  LINCOLN 

YES,  I  like  Lincoln; 
Never  read  much  about  him, 
But  somehow  I  think  of  him  here  at  my  work. 
He  liked  to  handle  an  ax, 
So  do  I. 

Not  a  great  man — too  plain, 
No  polish, 
No  dignity; 

Seems  like  a  Bible  character, 
But  more  human — more  friendly 
Som.ehow,  the  right  word  for  him 
Don't  come  to  me; 
Not  great, 
No; 

Too  neighborly. 
Too  much  like  a  common  man ; 
I  reckon  he  swung  an  ax 
Pretty  much  as  I  do. 

You  think  he  was  a  great  man? 

I  wont  argy  that. 

Back  in  my  school  days, 

I  thought  a  great  man  was  a  fine  dresser. 

Like  George  Washington ; 

Lincoln's  clothes  hung  on  him  kind  o*  loose — 

No  style, 

Careless-like. 

A  wise  man? 

O,  yes; 

And  funny  sometimes — 

I  can  see  his  kind  eyes  twinkle 

When  he  jokes; 
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I  can  see  tears  there,  too — 
Deep-set,  tender  eyes — 
I've  looked  right  into  them. 

My  friend,  mebbe  it's  wrong  to  say  it, 

But  look  here: 

When  1  think  of  Lincoln  as  he  passed  me  in  the  hospital- 

(I  was  a  soldier  boy  then,  just  turned  nineteen. 

With  a  rebel  bullet  in  my  thigh), 

He  bends  over, 

Puts  his  big  brown  hand  on  my  head, 

And  says: 

"God  bless  you,  my  boy," 

It  seems  as  if  Christ  had  passed  that  way. 

That's  about  all. 

It  was  back  there  in  the  sixties. 

But  I  see  him  yet — 

A  tall  man, 

There  with  the  wounded  men ; 

Seemed  as  if  I'd  knowed  him 

All  my  life; 

My  leg  hurt,  but  I  looked  up  into  his  kind  face 

And  forgot; 

I  was  a  fool  boy, 

That  run  away  from  home, 

To  tote  a  gun ; 

What  did  I  say  to  him? 

Not  a  word. 

But  I  cried  when  he  was  gone. 

For  it  seemed  as  if  my  good  old  mother 

Had  been  there; 

Lincoln  was  too  human 

To  be  great,  I  reckon; 

But  say — 

Does  kindness  make  a  man  great? 
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MY  HERO 

SAY  of  this  man  his  life  was  glad  and  quiet, 
The  fields  have  blossomed  that  his  labor  sowed; 
About  his  door  the  vines  he  loved  run  riot, 
And  leave  their  sweetness  in  his  quaint  abode. 

A  nature  true,  but  one  apart,  unnoted, 
We  judge  him  now  as  any  critic  would; 

His  modest  life  to  men's  uplift  devoted, 
His  one  ambition  (mark  you !)  to  do  good. 

A  strange  ambition!  Lo,  how  men  are  smiling 
At  this  shy  nature,  strong,  misunderstood; 

Which  set  its  face  against  the  world's  beguiling, 
To  spend  a  life  in  merely  doing  good ! 

A  strange  ambition!    O,  hum^an  eyes  unseeing, 
Is  good  a  trifle,  that  we  hold  it  light? 

In  this  man's  heart  a  finer  faith  had  being. 
And  who  shall  say  he  judged  not  Ufe  aright? 

A  hero  this  the  world  will  pass,  unknowing, 
The  man  had  genius  and  he  might  have  shone; 

But  honor,  wealth,  with  the  gifts  of  their  bestowing, 
Are  vapor  now :    behold  a  king,  unknown ! 

And  so  pass  on,  O  hero  mine,  unnoted; 

The  busy  world  will  never  grant  your  due; 
O  life  sublime,  to  love  of  men  devoted, 

Here  at  your  grave  I  proudly  honor  you. 
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TWO  OLD  MEN 

WO  old  men  by  the  sounding  sea, 
Talking  there  in  a  quiet  way; 
Glimpsing  life  that  is  yet  to  be, 
Dreaming  the  dream  of  its  yesterday. 


White  were  the  sands  and  the  gulls  were  there, 
Breasting  the  breeze  with  a  motion  strong; 

Sunlight  and  waters  divinely  fair, 

Peace  for  old  men  in  the  ocean's  song. 

So  had  they  strolled  when  their  lives  were  young, 
Here  had  they  bathed  in  the  ocean  spray; 

Here  had  the  song  of  their  youth  been  sung, 
Two  old  men  had  come  back  to-day. 

Still  the  surge  of  the  restless  tide, 

Which  sang  to  them  of  a  laughing  youth; 

Still  life's  queries  unsatisfied, 

Still  the  ocean  of  unguessed  truth. 

What  harvest  for  them  had  the  swift  years  grown; 

What  had  they  learned  of  life's  deeper  lore? 
Just  as  in  boyhood  a  sea  unknown, 

Still  faced  their  vision  forevermore. 

And  was  it  hopeless,  that  seaward  view; 

What  outlook  their's  from  the  sands  to-day? 
Afar  off  there  past  the  line  of  blue. 

The  light,  the  hope,  of  another  day. 

Honest  the  doubts  of  these  two  old  men, 

Sincere  their  trust  as  a  child's  might  be; 

Their  simple  faith  found  its  source  again, 
There  on  the  sand  by  the  sounding  sea. 
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Sunlight  and  waters  and  snow-white  shore, 
The  sense  of  God  as  a  light  that  streams ; 

The  song  of  the  ocean  forevermore — 

Two  old  comrades  were  dreaming  dreams. 


Strolling  home  on  the  yielding  sand, 
Tw^o  old  men  by  the  sounding  sea, 

Spoke  of  the  touch  of  a  kindly  Hand, 
Dreamed  of  the  life  which  is  to  be. 
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ALL  IS  WELL 

CAME  to  earth  as  a  pilgrim  all  unknowing, 
Of  life's  strange,  mystic  journey — who  shall  tell? 
I  leave  it  soon  by  the  path  all  men  are  going, 
Upon  a  far  adventure — all  is  well. 


I 


Have  I  gathered  wisdom  in  life  as  I  came  through? 

Have  my  deeds  been  worthy — who  shall  tell? 
Kindly  words  to  cheer  me,  the  love  of  comrades  true, 

But  onward,  onward  ever — all  is  well. 

For  still  my  path  to  new,  strange  scenes  is  guiding, 
What  of  the  misty  future — Who  shall  tell? 

All  I  have  or  hope  to  One  unseen  confiding, 
Still  onward  as  he  calls  me — all  is  well. 

He  knows  the  faith  that  in  my  heart  is  burning. 

He  knows  the  doubts  my  dumb  lips  do  not  tell; 

He  knows  the  depth  of  my  vague  human  yearning — 
And  as  his  child  I  follow — all  is  well. 

Onward,  onward,  on  a  journey  still  unknowing, 

I  trust  to  some  fair  Homeland — who  shall  tell? 

All  I  know  is  but  the  good  of  his  bestowing — 

My  Guide,  my  Friend,  my  Master — all  is  well. 
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JUST  BEYOND 

UST  beyond  me  lies  the  land  of  love's  expression, 
Which  will  be  mine  some  perfect  day,  I  trust; 
Some  day  my  hope  will  grow  to  sure  possession. 
Some  day  my  life-dream  will  quicken  in  the  dust. 

Vague  is  the  land,  a  place  removed,  ideal, 

Its  beauties,  to  me  now,  a  sweet  surmise; 

Some  day  a  darkness  and  then  a  sunrise  real, 

Some  day  the  rapture  which  speaks  in  happy  eyes. 
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WEAVE  YOUR  SPELL,  O  WOODS 
ENCHANTED 


H 


ERE  at  eve  the  oak  leaves  glisten, 
Where  the  shafts  of  sunset  fall; 
Here  with  you  I  pause  to  listen 
For  the  old,  familiar  call. 


Kind  old  Forest,  here  I  heard  it. 
As  a  clear  and  bird-like  air; 

How  it  filled  my  heart  and  stirred  it — 
My  good  Comrade  waited  there. 

Here  she  called,  as  waters  singing 
In  your  thickets  dim  and  lone; 

Forest,  from  your  depths  upspringing, 
Music  this  so  like  your  own. 

Silence  now,  where  once  was  singing; 

Loneliness,  where  once  the  call; 
Forest,  as  my  solace  clinging, 

Weave  your  sweetness  through  it  all. 

Weave  your  spell  as  sun  is  setting, 
Kindly  Forest,  wise  and  true; 

My  lone  spirit  unforgetting, 

Turns  for  comradeship  to  you. 

You  have  known  me,  frail  and  changing, 
Known  my  life  in  joy  and  pain; 

Through  its  human  gamut  ranging, 
Turns  my  heart  to  you  again. 
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Weave  your  song  as  thrushes  weave  it, 
Wordless,  rhythmic,  glad  and  sweet; 

As  the  night  falls,  let  me  leave  it, 
With  my  honor,  at  her  feet. 

Silence  now,  where  once  was  singing, 
Loneliness,  where  once  the  call; 

Forest,  as  my  solace  clinging, 

Weave  your  sweetness  through  it  all. 
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UNCLE  BENNY'S  VIOLIN 

F  I  were  asked  to  make  the  best  selection 
From  music  which  my  youth  deUghted  in, 
What  need  to  pause  for  any  deep  reflection? 
There  was  Uncle  Benny  and  his  violin. 


I 


Again  I  see  the  white-haired  minstrel  sitting, 
Within  the  corner  where  he  loved  to  be; 

The  w'ood-fire  light  about  his  person  flitting, 
The  room  made  brilliant  by  his  melody. 

I  still  recall  a  quaint  and  pleasing  notion 
That  as  I  listened  I  could  plainly  trace 

The  passing  change  of  each  intense  emotion, 
In  light  that  varied  on  his  handsome  face. 

Through  the  window  I  have  seen  the  landscape  glisten, 
In  moon-lit  beauty,  mystic,  still  and  wide; 

The  strange  old  forest  seemed  pausing  there  to  listen 
To  that  sweet  cadence  he  had  glorified. 

He  touched  and  thrilled  the  fountain-springs  of  feeling, 
Through  some  strange  magic  of  his  very  own; 

And  as  a  child  I  found  my  spirit  kneeling 

To  simple  hymns,  in  his  sweet  master-tone. 

And  still  in  dreams  I  see  his  foot  a-swaying, 
I  see  the  wood-fire  sparkle  there  within, 

I  catch  the  pathos  of  the  master's  playing — 
The  cadence  of  that  dear  old  violin. 
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MY  BEDROOM  AT  THE  ECONOMY  HOTEL 
Henry  Breitenstein,  Proprietor 


The  immigrants  along  the  old  Beaver  Road, 

Now  the  Lincoln  Highway, 

Stopped  their  Conestoga  wagons  westward-bound 

At  the  Economy  Inn, 

Finding  welcome  there, 

And  cheer. 
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OLD  ECONOMY  ON  THE  OHIO 

(AN  OLD  STEAMBOAT  CAPTAIN  IS  TALKING) 

REMP:MBKR  old  Economy? 
Ever  sence  the  fifties,  my  friend. 
Set  right  down  here  and  we  can  talk. 
A  stogie? 
Why,  \-es; 
I  like  a  stogie — 
What  you  don't  smoke  you  can  chaw. 

Old  Economy!    Just  a  dream  now. 

There's  the  town  on  the  bluff. 

But  not  the  old  place; 

Not  the  Economy  of  George  Rapp  and  the  Harmonites, 

Not  the  place  where  they  dreamed  great  dreams. 

Not  the  town  where  the  iron  pump  handles 

Growed  six  feet  long, 

And  curled  up  at  the  end — 

Just  a  suburb  of  Ambridge  now. 

Where  they  build  steel  bridges — 

And  forget  the  good  old  days. 

The  Great  House  is  still  there, 

The  Town  Hall, 

The  queer  old  Church, 

(Where  the  clock  never  did  keep  time). 

I  can  shet  my  eyes  and  see  the  Harmonites, 

(Dressed  in  blue,  mostly), 

On  the  way  to  meetin'. 

The  hollyhocks  a-peepin'  over  the  garden  fences, 

And  chickens  struttin'  in  the  street — 

Like  a  dream. 

I  met  the  Leaders  often — 
Not  Rapp — too  far  back — 
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But  Lenz  and  Jacob  Henrici. 

Who  could  forget  Henrici? 

A  fine  old  man. 

Umbrella  tied  to  his  wrist, 

(Kind  o'  forgetful,  you  see,) 

Big  carpetsack  gripped  tight, 

Broad-brimmed  hat  with  white  hair  flowing  out  under  it, 

Blue  clothes  that  fit  him  loose'n  easy — 

Pittsburgh  turned  'round  to  look  at  him. 

A  kind  face,  but  strong — strong! 

A  man  you  could  trust — 

And  honor — 

Made  me  think  of  Abe  Lincoln. 

And  Gertrude  Rapp? 

There's  a  story  never  told. 

You'd  see  her  on  the  village  streets, 

Sometimes  in  the  Great  House, 

Or  at  the  Church  or  Store, 

A  statue  of  a  woman ! 

Proud,  erect,  silver-haired. 

Gracious  as  a  queen ! 

There  was  a  romance,  gossips  said, 

And  Jacob  Henrici  was  the  man. 

Marry? 

They  couldn't. 

The  law  of  the  Harmony  Society  stood  in  the  way. 

And  so  they  lived, 

This  good  woman, 

This  honest  man. 

Apart. 

They  rest  together  now. 

In  the  little  graveyard  over  there. 

Two  white  souls. 

If  ever  the  Lord  made  white  souls, 

And  I'm  dern  sure  He  did! 
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Old  Economy!    What  did  it  stand  fer? 

Brotlierhood,  I  reckon — 

And  honesty. 

They  made  the  best  silk  in  America,  in  their  day. 

At  the  grist  mill,  you  could  turn  your  back. 

While  they  weighed  your  grain. 

They  made  wine  that  a  deacon  could  drink — 

(Some  deacons  did) — 

Likewise  crab  apple  cider  that  would  curl  a  man's  hair. 

Their  cream  and  butter — 

Why,  it's  sacrilege  to  talk  of  cream  and  butter  now — 

They  belong  to  the  lost  arts ! 

Then  there  was  the  fat  Economy  ginger  cake — 

Nothing  to  equal  it  this  side 

Of  Paradise. 

Economy  went  to  bed  at  9  P.  M., 

The  edict  of  the  Trustees. 

The  Police  Force  then  took  hold — 

One  man, 

One  dog, 

And  a  club 

Folks  felt  safe. 

They  crawled  into  their  big  feather  beds 

In  peace. 

They  could  hear  the  clank-clank — 

Of  the  club 

On  the  sidewalk, 

And  then  turn  over  with  a  thankful  prayer — 

They  was  safe — safe ! 

Hans  Dingledine  was  there  on  guard — 

Likewise,  the  dog. 

And  the  club. 

Bear  in  mind,  my  friend, 

These  Harmonites  looked  fer  a  City, 
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Somewhere  oft  yender  in  the  Blessed  Land. 

Their  prime  object  wasn't  to  raise  fat  cattle, 

Nor  make  good  butter, 

Nor  grow^  fine  wheat, 

They  believed  in  the  Lord, 

And  looked  fer  Him  to  come. 

They  was  simple-minded  folks. 

With  faith— 

What  are  w^e? 

The  front  doors  at  Economy 

Was  at  the  side  of  the  house — 

Or  at  the  back. 

No  gossip  there, 

Leastwise,  not  on  the  front  steps. 

Tobacco  was  barred, 

(Some  men  smoked  it  on  the  sly — 

Some  likewise  chawed.) 

In  the  old  Church, 

Father  Henrici  preached  agin  women's  finery 

And  worldliness. 

The  men  set  on  one  side, 

The  vromen  on  the  other. 

Quite  peaceful. 

Economy  held  all  things  in  common 

Includin'  land, 

(They  had  3,000  acres  of  the  finest  river  land 

That  lay  out  doors) , 

Money, 

(Thrifty  folks,  they  had  it,) 

Big  barns, 

Fat  stock, 

Snug  homes. 

And  another  thing  I  want  3^ou  to  put  down — 

Kindness, 

Plain  human  kindness 
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For  their  own  folks — 

For  the  world. 

(And  so  the  immii;rants  alonj;  the  old  Beaver  Road, 

Now  the  Lincoln  Highway, 

Stopped  their  Conestoga  wagons  westward  bound 

At  the  Economy  Inn, 

Finding  welcome  there, 

And  cheer, 

And  rest. 

In  the  good  old  days. 

When  folks  had  time  to  be  kind.) 

When  Steve  Foster  wrote  the  "Old  Folks  at  Home," 

He  did  tlie  whole  world  a  kindness. 

Now,  why  don't  some  dern  Pittsburgh  poet, 

A  man  with  music  in  him, 

Write  a  song  of  old  Economy? 

There's  a  subject,  my  friend! 

You're  a  writer — 

Give  us  some  heartsome  stuff. 

Tune  your  fiddle. 

Get  the  right  key,  as  Foster  did, 

Then  play  a  soft,  sweet  tune, 

(There  must  be  pathos  in  it,  mind  you. 

And  love. 

And  kindness 

And  a  touch  of  romance). 

Tell  the  world  a  good  story, 

Now  half  forgot — 

A  dream  of  Brotherhood 

In  that  strange  old  town. 

Which  had  what  Sewickley  ladies  might  call 

"Charm," 

But  I, 

(A  plain  old  chap) 

Would  jest  call 

Goodness. 
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PITTSBURGH 

IN  boyhood,  I  sav/  the  furnaces  of  Pittsburgh, 
And  their  night-glare  in  the  sky; 
I  heard  the  roar  of  mills  and  traiiic; 
I  saw  the  men  with  their  dinner  pails  go  by, 
Gruff- voiced  men  with  bare  and  hairy  breasts ; 
I  saw  them  in  the  furnace  glare 
Working  like  demons, 
And  swearing  rude  old  Saxon  oaths; 
Strong  men, 

Rugged  as  the  ore  they  worked, 
With  something  of  the  tang  and  strength 
Of  iron  in  them; 

With  reverence,  I  honor  these  rude  m.en. 
And  lay  a  wreath  of  laurel  at  their  feet; 
They  were  emxp ire-builders, 
Every  man! 

Now  in  my  age,  the  New  Order  has  come  in, 

Methods  change  and  times  and  men ; 

The  ruder  days  go  by, 

The  empire-builders  pass  their  prime; 

Great  captains  die. 

And  Pittsburgh? 

O,  grim,  strong  city  of  the  worker, 

What  of  you? 

Errors   mark   your   pathway   and    triumphs   that   endure; 

Still  your  note  is  masculine, 

The  song  of  a  strong  man 

That  struggles  toward  the  better  day: 

Big  is  your  heart  when  hum.anity  is  calling. 

Proud  is  your  m.anhood, 

But  never — never — 

In  all  your  changing  years, 
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Too  proud  to  smirch  your  hands, 
Too  proud  to  don  the  garb  of  labor, 
Like  a  man ! 

City  of  the  master  builder, 

City  of  the  open  heart. 

City  of  plain  human  kindness, 

Citv  that  has  made  great  dreams  come  true- 

GnifT  old  Pittsburgh— 

My  love,  my  fealty,  to  you. 
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JUD  BIRCH,  PHILOSOPHER 


I 


N  passing  Jud's  place  folks  acute  and  discerning 
Observed  how  informal  his  grounds  \vere  withal ; 
The  wide-open  gate  had  grown  weary  of  turning, 
The  shack  at  the  spring  was  leaning  toward  fall. 


On  the  rude  porch  where  the  birds  found  a  harbor 
Much  of  the  vine-matted  trellis  was  gone; 

A  trait  almost  human  had  prompted  the  arbor 
To  lie  down  on  the  grass  of  Jud's  little  lawn. 

For  toil  he  had  ever  the  purest  devotion, 

In  speech  he  was  prone  to  coax  and  to  woo  it; 

It  excited  in  him  a  tender  emotion — 

He  loved  to  work — but  he  seldom  would  do  it. 

Jud  liked  the  potato,  the  string-bean  and  cherry, 
Whereof  the  yields  were  so  goodly  and  m^any; 

He  liked  luscious  pies  made  of  pumpkin  and  berry, 
But  there  was  the  rub — he  had  not  raised  any. 

Jud  saw  the  cream  as  it  flowed  rich  and  yellow, 

His  neighbors   had  crocks-full  and  more  than  enow; 

He  was  indeed  an  unfortunate  fellow — 
Forty  odd  acres  and  no  feed  for  a  cow. 

To  talk  of  great  deeds  was  Jud's  pleasant  habit, 
A  romantic  dreamer  in  this  sordid  day ; 

He'd  chase  a  thought  as  his  hound  chased  a  rabbit, 
And  often  enough  the  sly  beast  got  away. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  or  deride  him. 

He  shed  a  great  light  on  each  theme  he  brought  up; 

Some  said  the  big  hound  that  of  wont  sat  beside  him 
Knew  more  than  the  master — so  wise  was  the  pup. 
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Music  vN^ith  J  lid  was  a  joy  and  a  passion, 

His  concerts  liegan  v/ith  a  flourish  and  cough; 

He'd  blow,  scrape  or  sing  in  the  most  joyous  fashion — 
As  the  music  went  on  his  hearers  went  off. 

Jud  had  a  voice — there's  no  use  in  denying, 
It  reached  a  wide  range  as  it  circled  and  rose; 

He  hung  on  to  notes  till  folks  feared  he  was  dying, 
And  some  grew  distressed  at  the  strain  on  his  nose. 

There  was  his  crow  of  demeanor  artistic. 

It  spoke  a  strange  tongue  and  grew  friendly  and  tame; 
A  wise  bird,  no  doubt,  but  inclined  to  the  mystic, 

For  though  it  talked  much,  all  the  words  were  the  same. 

His  darling  scheme  was  a  sun-fed  contraption. 
On  paper  and  models  he'd  toil  half  the  night; 

Light,  Heat  and  Power — 'twas  thus  ran  the  caption, 
He  has  left  it  for  us  to  turn  on  the  light. 

Jud  ran  for  office,  but  he  never  was  seated, 

(This,  O  alas,  was  quite  true  of  his  wear) ; 
Some  people  laughed  when  the  man  was  defeated, 

But  few  ever  gave  him  a  patch  for  repair. 

Jud  Birch's  life  is  its  own  panegyric, 

This  man  by  the  stream,  with  his  rude  fishing-rod, 
Knew  every  bird-song  as  one  knows  a  lyric — 

He  saw  in  the  meadows  the  garden  of  God. 

He's  sit  there  for  hours  and  hear  the  birds  chatter, 
His  big  frame  as  still  as  the  quiet  old  wood; 

Did  they  pipe  an  alarm,  he'd  learn  what  was  the  matter — 
A  friend  and  a  comrade,  Jud  Birch  understood. 
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Up  there  in  his  shack  when  the  neighbors  were  seated, 
Stern  Wisdom  himself  as  a  comrade  came  in ; 

I  would  so  like  to  tell  of  the  words  he  repeated, 
But  there  stands  the  query:  where  to  begin? 

Begin  with  Ham  Pagan,  a  great  man  but  gentle, 
He  spoke  with  a  snort  that  would  terrify  some ; 

His  face  had  a  grin  that  was  temperamental — 
His  favorite  theme  was  the  judgment  to  come. 

And  there  was  Cap  Snag,  who  had  run  on  the  river — 
Full  often  had  he,  w^hen  the  rude  tempests  blew, 

Seen  sights  that  were  dreadful  and  would  set  one  a-shiver — 
"The  river  was  wild" — then  he'd  pause  for  a  chew. 

Old  Hugh  Seaman's  back  had  a  curve  that  was  spinal. 
But  he  saw  the  truth  with  a  vision  unblurred; 

In  all  the  disputes  his  decision  was  final — 

He  spat  on  the  stove  and  evolved  the  last  word. 

Quite  prominent  there,  as  an  oil  in  the  salad. 

Was  our  hero,  Jud  Birch,  with  his  humor  and  verse; 

He  could  thrill  all  the  group  with  a  romantic  ballad — 
By  the  sheer  force  of  music  he  could  make  them  disperse. 

When  Jud  passed  aw^ay  he  loved  all  of  his  neighbors, 
For  even  the  tithe-man  came  in  for  a  share; 

And  now  what  remains  as  the  sum  of  his  labors? 
Only  his  music!    He  has  left  us  the  air. 
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As  the  mist  of  Summer  morning 
Among  our  river  hills, 
The  Harmoniles  are  gone. 
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Lines  on  a  Painting, 

"THE  HILLTOP  ABOVE  ECONOMY" 

OFT  have  I  sat  beneath  this  very  tree, 
When,  as  a  child,  on  many  a  summer  day, 
The  hilltop  gained,  I  turned  in  ecstacy, 
And  let  my  eyes  retrace  my  upward  way. 
Far  down,  beside  the  broad  Ohio,  lay 
The  quiet,  busy  village  of  m^y  birth. 
Where  Harmony  held  dictatorial  sway. 
And  simple  hearts  were  close  to  heaven  on  earth  ; 
The  home  of  aliens  now,  to  me  'tis  nothing  worth. 

Against  the  rough  bole  of  this  ancient  oak, 
With  all  my  senses  singing,  I  would  lean. 
Far  down  the  river,  pillars  twain  of  smoke 
Announced  some  steamboat,  still  itself  unseen. 
Here  were  the  ruminant  kine  Vv^ont  to  convene, 
And  of  their  bells  the  humble  melody, 
With  dronings  from  the  sawmill,  formed,  I  ween, 
A  very  dulcet  soothing  symphony; 
And  scenes  and  scents  but  added  to  the  harmony. 

On  yonder  plain,  a  mile  or  more  down-stream. 
Mad  Anthony's  five  thousand  fighters  bold 
Once  camped.    Perhaps  their  campfires'  ruddy  gleam, 
From  neath  this  tree,  on  winter  evenings  cold, 
Was  watched  by  silent  redskin  spies,  enrolled 
In  those  Six  Nations,  whose  determined  stand 
Was  made  in  that  last  vain  attempt  to  hold 
Their  old  domains  against  the  invading  band 
Of  those  who  ever  westward  moved  upon  the  land  . 
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In  that  broad  orcliard  which  adjoined  the  town, 
The  s\mnietry  of  the  well-ordered  rows 
Seemed  marred,  at  one  place,  l>y  a  verdant  crown, 
Of  stately  oak  trees  formed,  which  growing  close, 
Stood  for  a  living  monumelit  to  those 
Primeval  warriors  w^ho,  in  battle  downed, 
Here  in  full  panoply  of  war  repose, 
Entombed  within  this  solitary  mound. 
Which  late  the  carefree  youth  used  for  a  i)icnic  ground. 

One  other  spot  would  catch  the  roving  eye 
In  that  old  orchard  v^^ith  its  plan  precise — 
The  grave>'ard  of  the  old  community. 
So  plain  and  simple  'twas,  v/ithout  device; 
No  mound  was  seen,  or  shaft  with  its  advice; 
No  cypress  here  did  droop,  or  willow  weep — 
Omission  which  by  no  means  signifies 
That  they  should  be  forgotten  who  here  sleep; 
They  knew  that  God  their  souls'  accounts  will  justly  keep. 

Stanley  Henrici 
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LINES  TO  GENEVIEVE 

N  my  easy  hammock  resting, 
I  con  a  letter  sweet  at  eve 
From  a  lady  fair  requesting 
Some  lines  on  Lady  Genevieve. 


A  fascinating  subject — very 

Yet  in  my  heart  I  sorely  grieve; 

I  know  Elizabeth  and  Mary, 

But  have  not  met  fair  Genevieve. 

Yet  in  my  pleasant  hammock  dreaming, 
'Tis  goodly  here  this  Summer  eve 

To  have  the  light  upon  me  streaming 
Of  an  ideal  Genevieve. 

Long  ago  great  Coleridge  writing 

Of  Genevieve  and  her  sweet  glance 

Wove  through  the  spell  of  her  inditing 
The  wonder  of  a  fair  romance. 

So  in  my  easy  hammock  swaying 

This  breezy,  happy  Summer  eve, 

I  feel  the  romance  'round  me  playing 
Of  that  ideal  Genevieve. 

The  Wanderer's  Column,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 
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BACK  TO  GOD 

OMRADE,  let  us  take  the  byway, 
Long  neglected,  long  iintrod; 
There's  a  path  from  life's  great  highway, 
Back  to  God. 


C 


Evening  comes,  the  sun  is  setting. 
Shadows  gray  are  on  the  land ; 

God  stands  yonder  unforgetting — 
Take  his  hand. 

Take  his  hand  as  children  turning 

To  home  and  shelter  from  the  night; 

Love  is  there  for  human  yearning — 
Love  and  light. 

You  and  I  have  w^andered  blindly, 
And  as  children  lost  our  way, 

There's  a  voice  that  calls  us  kindly — 
Calls  to-day. 

Comrade,  let  us  take  the  byway. 

So  neglected,  so  untrod; 
There's  a  path  from  life's  great  highway, 

Back  to  God. 
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WE  ARE  BROTHERS  HERE  TODAY 


T 


O  the  world  I  send  a  greeting, 
Blithe  and  joyous,  true  and  free; 
Flere  on  Christmas  morning  meeting, 
Drop  your  cares  and  dine  with  me. 


What  of  grief  the  year  has  brought  you. 
What  misfortune  you  haA^e  met; 

What  the  darker  days  have  taught  you — 
Leave  it  all  and  just  forget. 

Life  is  sweet  and  you  should  know  it, 
Christmas  is  the  time  for  joy; 

Dine  with  me,  a  sim.ple  poet. 

And  come  as  blithely  as  a  boy. 

Do  not  knock,    but   come   in   laughing, 
Not  a  hint  of  grief  or  pain ; 

I  w^ill  match  yoiir  jokes  and  chaffing — 
Faith,  I'll  ask  you  back  again. 

What   we'll   serve   at  that   good   dinner. 
Not  for  me  just  now  to  say; 

Come  and  dine,  O  saint  and  sinner, 
We  are  brothers  here  today. 

Brothers?    Yes,  in  birth  and  spirit, 
Brothers  all,  both  bad  and  good ; 

Christmas  day !    Let  us  endear  it. 

By  some  true  marks  of  brotherhood. 

To  you  all  I  send  a  greeting. 

Blithe  and  joyous,  true  and  free; 

Here  on  Christmas  morning  meeting. 
Will  you  not  be  glad  with  me? 
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I'VE  dre:amed  my  dream 

'VE  dreamed  n\y  dream  and  had  joy  In  the  dreaming, 
Life  i^rovvs  more  sweet  as  it  closes  its  ihght; 
To-chiy  on  my  path  the  sunset  is  streaming — 
Hail.  O  my  comrades.  God  speed — and  good  night. 


Just  as  a  child  that  is  weary  of  playing 

Lies  down  to  rest,  with  a  faith  full  and  free. 

So  does  my  heart  toward  the  sunset  a-straying. 
Go  to  the  Homeland  that  waits  there  for  me. 

I've  dreamed  my  dream  'mid  laughter  ar.d  weeping. 

Pain  has  been  mine  and  fair  hopes  took  their  flight: 
Trusting  the  Hand  that  has  had  me  in  keeping. 

I  take  the  path  that  leads  on  to  the  night. 

For  in  my  trust  there's  a  gleam  that  is  cheering — 
After  the  night  with  its  shadows  of  gray 

Comes  a  glad  sunrise,  a  landscape  endearing — 

My  path  leads  to  comrades,  to  peace — and  the  day. 

I've  dreamed  my  dream  and  had  joy  in  tlie  dreaming, 
I've  gathered  bloom  along  m.ost  of  the  way; 

To-day  on  my  path  the  sunset  is  streaming — 

Hail,  O  my  comrades,  God  speed — and  good  day. 
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GERTRUDE  RAPP,  OF  OLD  ECONOMY 

OUT  of  the  myths  of  old  Economy, 
Out  of  its  struggles  and  its  dreams, 
Out  of  the  moss  that  covers  half  its  story. 
We  pluck  today  a  blossom 
More  fragrant  than  the  Great  Mouse  Garden 
Ever  grew — 

The  memory  of  a  gentle  woman, 
Gertrude  Rapp. 

(For  in  all  great  stories 

Of  fine  lives, 

Human  and  divine. 

There  lingers  ever 

As  a  charm, 

A  fragrance 

And  an  inspiration, 

The  love  and  sacrifice  of  some  good  woman.) 

A  page  from  a  strange  romance — 

The  face, 

The  form. 

The  soul 

Of  Gertrude  Rapp. 

A  tale  that  lends  itself  to  music. 

Sweet,  simple  and  sincere; 

A  fragrance  as  of  clematis  or  honeysuckle, 

Which  her  own  hands  had  plucked — 

(For  always  the  sweetness  of  the  Great  House  Garden 

Seemed  as  the  soul 

Of  Gertrude  Rapp.) 

I  was  but  a  boy  among  the  Harmonites, 
A  stranger  in  the  Great  House — 
A  visitor. 
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It  was  Summer  and  in  the  rlKimber  where  I  sat 

A  twilight  rested, 

Soft  and  cool  and  still; 

The  curtains  drawn,  and  on  the  walls 

Great  paintings  hung  in  shadow; 

The  antique  chairs  and  tables 

Were  elo(|uent  of  generations  gone; 

And  from  a  trellis  near  by 

Sifting  through  the  curtains  into  the  soft  twilight, 

Faint  but  sweet, 

Came  the  song  of  a  little  wren — 

A  voice  from  the  Sunliglit  outside 

To  the  Shadow, 

The  Silence, 

In  the  Great  House. 

There  was  a  rustle  at  the  door, 

Soft  and  silken; 

A  woman  entered, 

Tall, 

Silver-haired, 

Of  simple  dignity; 

A  gentle  voice  that  in  after  years  I  learned  to  love 

Bade  me  welcome ; 

Then,  as  by  some  sweet  enchantment, 

A  music  box  unseen  before, 

Sang  there  in  the  twilight  of  the  room 

An  old,  familiar  air; 

And  as  the  melody  flowed  on 

(There  is  no  witchery  like  that  of  a  sweet  melody, 

0  friends), 

1  sat  among  the  shadows. 
In  a  dream; 

It  was  all  so  strange — 

So  strange — 

The  twilight  of  the  room, 
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The  gentle  woman, 

The  sweetly  modulated  voice, 

The  notes  of  that  old  ballad — 

All  a  dream. 

(I  was  but  a  boy,  remember; 

And  the  romance  of  the  place 

Impressed  me.) 

When  I  awakened  from  the  spell, 

A  servant  entered  with  a  salver, 

Thereon  a  feast  for  dreamers, 

Harmonites, 

And  boys. 

After  long  years  the  menu  lingers  with  me, 

Unforgot, 

Item  by  item — 

Ginger  cakes  and  wine ! 

In  these  prosaic  days, 

O,  humans  of  less  favored  times. 

What  can  you  know  of  ginger  cakes — 

The  cakes  of  old  Economy — 

Fat  and  round  and  rich — 

Gone,  forever  gone? 

Or  of  the  wine  as  Gertrude  Rapp  divSpensed  it. 

Rare  Cataw^ba, 

In  glasses  dainty,  graceful  as  herself — 

Wine  that  glowed  with  her  own  kindliness? 

As  we  sat  she  talked  of  many  things. 

(Was  ever  voice  more  quaintly  sweet?) 

And  the  darkened  room, 

The  antique  chairs, 

The  somber  Great  House 

Grew  blessed. 

Like  herself. 
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As  the  mist  of  Siininicr  morning 

Among  our  ri\er  hills, 

The  Harmonitcs  are  gone. 

Economy  lives  now  only  as  a  strange  memory 

A  dream  of  Brotherhood, 

A  vision  of  the  Christ, 

Passed  awa>'. 

After  hft\'  \'ears  my  heart  returns, 

As  might  a  pilgrim, 

Or  a  romance-haunted  boy, 

To  the  Great  House  and  the  Garden, 

And  to  Gertrude  Rapp. 

The  soft  music  in  the  old  room, 

The  melody  of  her  voice. 

Still  echo  there; 

And  my  heart  still  craves 

(Alas,  it  is  a  very  human  thing, 

My  heart,) 

Some  ginger  cakes  and  wine. 

(Let  an  old  man  have  his  dream — 

On  the  wings  of  memory, 

In  the  light  of  early  days, 

Let  him  go  back  to  old  P2conomy, 

A  boy. 

Mayhap  to  him  the  sweet,  familiar  music. 

The  gentle  voice. 

The  wren-song  from  the  trellis, 

Will  come  again; 

Mayhap  the  kindly  face  will  smile  a  welcome, 

And  the  fair  romance  awaken. 

As  in  youth '.->  Springtime, 

Long  ago.) 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  DUST 


G 


ONE  the  heat  of  humaii  passion, 
As  the  wind  goes  viewless  by; 
Here  they  rest  in  ancient  fashion, 
Under  God's  blue  open  sky. 


Gone  life's  comedy  and  bathos, 

Its  cheap  tinsel  stripped  away ; 

Still  its  love  and  simple  pathos, 

Draw  my  footsteps  here  to-day. 

i\fter  life's  unrest  and  riot, 

After  grief  and  pain  and  stress, 

Death  came  on  with  its  sweet  quiet — 
Death  with  its  forgetfulness. 

Frailties  here  that  all  are  human, 

Strength  and  beauty,  true  and  fine; 

Erring  man  and  white-souled  woman, 
In  each  soul  a  spark  divine. 

Men  lie  here  that  dreamed  of  beauty. 
Scattered  kindness  far  and  wide; 

Near  them  men  that  failed  of  duty — 
Human  failures,  side  by  side. 

Souls  called  home  without  a  warning, 
Men  that  died  in  dread  and  fear, 

All  await  tomorrow  morning — 
Human  hope  is  waiting  here. 

Softly  now  in  silence  bending. 

Humbly  and  with  honest  trust, 

Breathe  a  prayer  as  night  descending 
Claims  this  city  of  the  dust. 
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Frailties  here  that  all  arc  human, 
Frailties  that  still  live  as  mine; 

Erring  man  and  white-souled  woman — 
I,  with  them,  crave  love  divine. 

Should  death  call  without  a  warning, 
Master  of  the  life  to  be, 

Let  me  wake  tomorrow  morning 

Near  lost  comrades — and  to  Thee. 

Highwood,  October,  1931 
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HONOR  ROLL  OF  THE  OLD  NORTH  CHURCH. 
'The  Cross  on  the  Heights"  was  written  for  the  Dedication  Day  exercises. 
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THE  CROSS  ON  THE  HEIGHTS 


T 


RACED  on  the  sky  with  a  clear  precision, 
In  an  ancient  land  of  fair  romance, 
I  see  in  the  light  of  a  waking  vision, 

A  cross  on  the  heights  in  sunny  France. 


A  cross  on  the  highlands  of  man's  designing, 
So  rude,  grotesque,  yet  so  strangely  fair; 

Beyond  the  ocean  1  see  it  shining — 

A  shrine,  a  refuge,  a  call  to  prayer — 

Under  the  cross  where  our  dead  are  lying, 
We  bow^  today  in  devotion  true; 

O,  voices  sweet  that  are  unreplying; 

The  cross  speaks  ever  of  you — of  you. 

We  gather  here  in  a  sweet  reunion. 

The  years  have  softened  the  ^rief  and  loss; 
Spirit  to  spirit,  in  glad  communion, 

We  meet  again  at  the  Christian  cross. 

No  longer  now  are  the  bugles  calling. 

The  guns  are  mute  and  the  flags  are  furled; 

Now  from  our  dead,  as  a  cadence  falling, 

Comes  back  the  peace  of  the  Better  World. 

Now  to  our  hearts  as  a  wave  of  feeling. 

Soothing  the  lives  that  were  tempest  tossed, 

Comes  that  peace  as  a  song  appealing — 
Memories  sweet  of  the  loved  and  lost. 

O,  honored  dead  that  are  living — living — 

Boys  that  were  gentle  and  strong  and  true. 

Our  narrow  lives  have  grown  more  forgiving. 
Our  vision  broadens  at  thought  of  you. 
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O,  voices  sweet  that  are  unreplying, 

Through  all  our  music — a  golden  thread- 

We  trace  to-day  as  a  theme  undying 

The  love  we  bear  for  the  honored  dead. 

O,  soldiers  true  that  are  unreturning, 

Here  in  the  chapel  your  boyhood  knew, 

Love  for  the  flag  as  a  beacon  burning 
Tenders  a  greeting  to  you — to  you. 
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FARMER  GRIGGS  DISCOURSES 

HIS  world's  a  pretty  good  old   Homeland,  after   all, 
With  its  green  fields  and  uplands,  rivers  broad; 
When  Adam  had  that  sudden,  onexpected  Fall, 
And  came  out  here,  he  still  kept  near  to  God. 


Right  here  in  Sunrise  I  trace  God's  master  fingers, 
And  any  man  that  thinks  may  read  the  signs; 

In  our  groves  and  wood-lots  so  much  of  Eden  lingers, 
There  may  be  shining  angels  in  our  pines. 

There  was  some  beauty  in  the  Eden  Adam  left. 
No  doubt  the  land  was  rich  and  full  of  cheer; 

After  all  is  summed  up,  was  the  man  so  sore  bereft? 
I  think  we're  raising  better  apples  here. 

There's  some  snakes  and  pizen  things  in  places  hereabout; 

As  in  old  Eden,  certain  dangers  lurk; 
Still  a  glimpse  of  Heaven  since  angels  shut  him  out, 

Came  here  with  Adam,  to  bless  him  in  his  work. 
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A  SWEET  SONG  AMONG  THE  TREES 

'd  like  to  think  when  tliis  ^ood  lil'e  is  over, 
And  I  go  stra\'injj  past  all  human  ken, 
You'll  dream  of  me  when  June-time's  fragrant  clover 
Comes  into  its  full  bloom  again. 


Or  when  a  bird  among  the  lilacs  singing, 

Mayhap  a  thrush,  when  Summer  days  are  long, 

Sets  a  cadence  in  your  heart  a-swinging — 
Remember  how  I  lo\'e(l  tlie  song. 

Or  when  the  wind  upon  the  heights  is  blowing. 
Soft  Summer  wind  among  the  hills  1  knew. 

And  from  the  woods  an  anthem  sweet  is  flowing — 
Recall  the  song  I  heard  with  you. 

So  would  1  live  when  life's  swift  course  is  over, 
In  song  of  birds,  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees; 

In  your  fair  dream  among  the  fragrant  clover. 
In  the  sweet  song  among  the  trees. 
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SINGING  SONGS  OF  PINK  AND  BLUE 

YOURS  was  a  song  of  green, 
A  very  pretty  song,  I  think; 
Tell  me  more  of  things  you've  seen — 
Sing  me  now  a  song  of  pink. 

Mine  is  just  a  song  of  words, 
Old  oak  woods  and  singing  birds ; 
If  I  could,  I'd  be  like  you, 
Singing  songs  of  pink  and  blue. 

How  I  like  to  hear  you  sing 
About  the  path  to  our  cool  spring; 
As  you  write,  I  think  I  hear 
Little  wren-birds  singing  clear ; 
You  have  heard  them  too,  I  think, 
When  you  went  to  get  a  drink. 

I  can  see  the  path  you  took. 

On  the  way  to  that  clear  brook ; 

Was  it  not  a  pleasant  walk. 

When  you  heard  the  wren-birds  talk? 

Wren-birds  know  a  song  or  two, 

They  are  glad  to  sing  to  you. 

David's  bridge  leads  straight  across, 
Then  the  podl  and  ferns  and  moss; 
You  hear  the  oak  trees  whisper  low, 
I  wonder  what  strange  things  they  know? 
You  see  the  woods  and  hill  near  by. 
And  far  above,  the  glad  blue  sky; 
Sometimes  there  the  wild  bees  come 
To  look  for  blossoms  and  to  hum; 
Robins  call  in  that  deep  glen, 
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I  think  they're  saying,  come  again; 
Words  must  be  quite  sweet  and  cool, 
To  sing  of  bird-songs  and  the  pool. 

But  best  of  all  the  place,  I  think, 
Is  just  to  go  and  get  a  drink; 
Some  day  soon,  when  wren-birds  sing, 
You  must  lead  me  to  the  spring; 
The  time  I'd  like  would  be  next  June, 
When  your  best  song  will  be  in  tune. 
Just  fancy  what  the  birds  will  think 
When  you  sing  to  them  in  pink. 

(Sweet  of  fancy,  light  of  breath. 
Fair  of  face,  is  Mary  'Beth; 
Her  best  songs  are  color-schemes. 
Woven  out  of  her  day-dreams; 
Sweet  they  are,  but  all  unwrit, 
Interspersed  with  native  wit: 
She  disdains  our  modern  ways, 
All  her  works  are  simple  plays; 
She  sees  life  with  vision  free, 
Mary  'Beth  is  half-past  three.) 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE 

TAKE  up  this  old  book  again, 
And  con  it  with  a  smile ; 
How  great  he  was  among  great  men, 
Proud,  prophet-like  Carlyle! 


Long  years  ago  I  read  Carlyle, 
These  pages  seem  to  beckon ; 

I'll  travel  back  a  good  Scotch  mile, 
To  visit  Ecclefechan. 

And  what  attracts  me  now  to  him? 

His  mission  stern  and  high ; 
His  stand  for  truth — a  giant  grim; 

His  words  that  do  not  lie! 

No  speaker  to  applauding  crowds, 

No  scribe  for  lady  fair; 
"Godlike,  born  among  the  clouds. 

And  struck  by  lightning  there!" 

I  travel  that  rough  road  again, 
The  miles  I  do  not  reckon. 

To  meet  a  man  that  spoke  to  men. 
From  lonely  Ecclefechan. 

Still  there  he  stands — a  prophet  grim, 
A  manhood  worth  your  while ; 

The  lone  Scotch  moorlands  look  to  him, 
The  mountain  crag,  Carlyle! 
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THE  TRIALS  OF  A  HOUSEKEEPER 


I 


ONC^K  was  in  the  forest  rcadinp;, 

The  vohinic  rcstnig  on  my  knee; 

When  down  there  dropped,  abrupt,  unheeding. 

A  tiny  Squirrel,  elose  to  me. 


I  did  not  know  this  careless  bunny, 

A  stranger  from  the  woods  was  he; 

I  dare  not  laugh,  but  he  was  funny, 

He  strutted  'round  and  talked  to  me. 

His  voice  was  shrill  and  i^ert  and  squeaky; 

I  could  not  catch  each  word  he  said; 
He  chattered  that  the  roof  was  leaky, 

In  his  great  oak-tree  overhead. 

He  wagged  his  head  and  told  me  other 
Of  his  hard  lines  and  dreadful  cares; 

Had  I  not  heard  his  aged  Mother 

Had  tumbled  down  the  attic  stairs? 

And  then  his  Redtop — did  I  know  it? 

(He  turned  to  me  with  one  eye  shut) ; 
Could  even  I,  a  bard,  a  poet. 

Believe  the  boy  was  just  a  Nut? 

Would  I  not  say,  when  I  was  writing. 
That  any  tales  I  might  have  heard 

About  his  family  a-fighting. 

Were  idle  gossip,  and  absurd? 

And  next  he  asked — this  funny  creature 
Of  droll  conceit  and  reddish  head — 

Would  I  not  sketch  each  handsome  feature, 
And  have  his  picture  publish-ed  ^ 
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Through  all  this  breeze  of  talk  and  bustle, 

Demure,  alert  and  still  was  I, 
I  did  not  dare  to  move  a  muscle, 

He  had  not  asked  me  to  reply. 

And  then  he  paused  —  the  rogue  was  laughing! 

O,  what  a  joy  to  see  him  strut! 
No  doubt  at  all  but  he  was  chaffing — 

He  thought  he'd  found  another  Nut. 

I'm  sure  he  thought  me  simple-witted, 

I  saw  it  in  his  grinning  phiz; 
But  his  remarks  are  here  submitted, 

And  these  ideas  all  are  his. 
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A  MEMORY 

A  HEALTH,   my   good   friends,   to    a    sweet-tempered 
woman, 

Light  of  my  home  and  its  honor  was  she ; 
Very  gentle  she  was,  sincere  and  so  human — 
Time  cannot  wither  her  beauty  to  me. 

Did  she  shine  on  the  street  or  lead  in  the  fashion? 

Not  so,  my  good  friends — a  Mother  was  she; 
The  love  of  her  babes  v/as  a  joy  and  a  passion — 

Time  can  but  add  to  her  glory  to  me. 

Gone — 'gone,  my  good  friends,  is  the  sweet-tempered  woman, 

Safe  over  there  in  that  fair  land  to  be; 
Still  lingers  the  kindness  that  made  her  so  human, 

Still  her  true  heart  has  its  dwelling  with  me. 

Still  lingers  her  song  as  a  music  that  blesses, 

Song  from  the  heights  of  the  country  to  be; 

A  smile  that  still  cheers  me,  a  love  that  caresses — 
Time  cannot  wither  her  beauty  to  me. 
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MAID  OF  THK  LAUGHING  EYES 

SING  me  tonii^ht  a  romantic  skit — 
Omit  tile  music  of  men  called  wise; 
I'^orget  your  \Vai2;ner — enough  of  it — 
Sing  of  the  maid  of  the  laughing  eyes — 

A  romance  iloats  on  the  air  to-night, 

And  over  here  where  the  ocean  sighs, 

My  heart  would  dream  in  the  soft  moonlight — 
Dream  of  the  maid  of  the  laughing  eyes. 

Her's  was  the  glory  of  winsome  \'(nith, 
A  woman's  glory,  supreme  and  fme; 

Simple  in  thought  as  the  wholesome  truth. 
So  ver\-  human,  she  seemed  divine. 

Sing  of  the  charm  that  was  surely  her's, 

The  charm  God  gave  her,  and  He  is  wise; 

The  charm  that  still  in  my  nature  stirs, 

When  light  is  gone  from  the  happy  eyes — 

What  was  the  charm  of  Helen  of  Troy; 
Was  she  so  witty,  so  great,  so  wise? 
What  filled  the  heart  of  Homer  with  joy? 
What  hut  the  glow  of  her  laughing  eyes! 

What  of  our  wisdom  and  song  and  art? 

Each  but  a  fashion  that  fades  and  dies; 
Immortal,  young  in  the  human  heart, 

Lives  still  the  Helen  of  laughing  eyes. 

Sing  me  to-night  of  the  heart's  own  lore — 
Adown  the  years  on  a  sweet  emprise. 

Memory  iloats  to  a  fairer  shore — 

Home  of  my  maid  of  the  laughing  eyes. 
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THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

REMEMBER  that  miracles  then 
Were  as  common  as  leaves  in  the  Fall, 
For  the  birds  and  the  trees  spoke  to  men 
In  a  language  familiar  to  all. 
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And  the  wind  had  a  voice  of  its  own, 

As  it  blew  in  the  storm  and  the  night; 

A  voice  that  could  quaver  and  moan, 

And  a  roar  that  could  threaten  and  fright. 

In  many  a  meadow  and  tree 

There  were  marvels  too  strange  to  repeat; 
For  fancy  was  eager  and  free, 

And  could  tell  of  each  fairy's  retreat. 

It  was  an  era  of  marvellous  things, 

When  the  wonders  were  simple  as  plays ; 

When  giants  and  goblins  and  kings 

Dwelt  quite  near  my  home  in  the  haze. 

The  hills  were  so  vast  and  so  high, 

And  among  them  lay  beautiful  lands; 

When  the  stars  hung  so  lov/  in  the  sky, 

I  w^ould  reach  them,  I  know,  with  my  hands. 

The  dark  forest  there  in  the  glen, 

Was  filled  with  enchantment,  I  knew; 

I  heard  voices  again  and  again — 
The  stories  of  fairies  were  true ! 

There  was  so  much  to  make  life  a  joy, 

And  my  heart  w^as  so  glad  and  so  free ; 

For  the  world  was  as  young  as  a  boy. 

And  the  boy  was  as  young  as  could  be ! 
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OLD  (iLOUCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

CITY  OFOITLANDISH   SMKLLS 


C 


Ol  LD  I  portray  that  ancient  city, 
With  its  rare  odors,  as  1  wish. 
The  world  would  have  a  i)oeni  witty, 
Lpon  the  theme  of  Salted  Fish. 


Vessels  come  and  vessels  leave  it. 

And  from  them  all  an  odor  lloats; 

I  do  not  ask  3-011  to  belie\e  it, 

But  it's  the  perfume  wafts  the  boats. 

I've  often  thought  the  smells  of  Gloster 
Would  till  a  volume,  page  by  page; 

They  should  prepare  an  indexed  roster, 
With  each  quaint  odor's  size  and  age. 

I  judged  some  smells  were  almost  dying, 
And  some,  I  thought,  should  be  in  bed; 

Some  (O  friends,  there's  no  denying), 

Although  quite  strong,  were  surely  dead. 

Smells  are  there  beyond  one's  dodging, 
Smells  of  herring  and  of  glue; 

They  come  to  visit  at  your  lodging, 

They  often  go  to  church  with  you. 

Smells  come  bustling  up  the  highway. 
Big  husky  smells  with  whiskers  on; 

They  catch  you  in  the  narrow  l^yway. 

They  grip  you  till  your  breath  is  gone. 
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Giant  smells  that  seem  outlandish 
Do  on  the  piers  so  masquerade 

That  Captain  Kidd  or  quaint  Miles  Standish 
Would  look  quite  tame  in  that  parade. 

Sometimes  smells  would  lure  and  trick  me, 
Most  friendly  smells,  I  did  suppose; 

Suddenly,  they'd  rear  and  kick  me 

Right  squarely  on  the  outraged  nose. 

Thy  lovely  bay,  O  town  of  chowder, 
Has  taken  to  its  perfumed  bed; 

Here  let  me  speak  a  little  louder — 

Don't  send  for  me  when  it  is  dead. 
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These  lines  were  ivritten  by  a  worthy 
PiUsburgher,  luho  shall  be  nameless — 
a  lover  of  the  streams  and  mountains 
man  with  a  vein  of  humor. 


MY  old  friend  Zach  has  just  expired, 
In  my  best  new  togs  attired, 
(My  neck-tie  was  of  white  and  blue- 
O,  Zach,  it  made  me  think  of  \ou!) 
With  some  rheumatics  in  my  knees, 
I  went  to  my  friend's  obsequies. 

I  judge  there  may  have  been  a  column 
Of  music  which  the  folks  called  solemn; 
(There  must  have  been  a  sudden  quirk 
My  left  knee  gave  the  queerest  jerk!) 
Jane  Magee,  who  sat  quite  near  me, 
Looked  'round  and  snorted — O,  dear  me! 

A  young  man  preached  a  sickly  sermon 

Zach's  widow  said  his  name  was  Herman; 

My  friends,  it  was  a  grievous  sin, 

To  let  that  preacher  Herman  in; 

He  talked  an  hour — what  did  he  say? 

One  thing  that  pleased  me — Let  us  pray! 

Of  course,  you  know  I  much  prefer 
That  grand  old  preacher,  Doctor  Kerr; 
He's  very  kind  to  new  beginners, 
But  he  does  love  to  roast  old  sinners! 
Of  his  sweet  talk  I  never  tire — 
It  soothes  me  to  get  near  the  fire. 
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Sade  Marquis  there  with  her  sad  smile, 

Wept  softly  in  the  middle  aisle ;   - 

Old  mourners  grim  were  on  the  spot — 

I'd  gladly  execute  the  lot! 

O,  the  shame  in  times  like  these, 

A  man  can't  plan  his  obsequies! 

My  good  friend  Zach,  you've  gone  away 
Who  knows  just  where  you  are  to-day? 
Sometimes  I  think,  in  my  day-dreams, 
You're  fishing  in  celestial  streams; 
There  by  the  river  on  the  grass, 
I  see  you  bait  your  hook  for  bass! 

But  this  I  know,  fair  friend  of  mine, 
Down  here  among  the  streams  and  pine, 
The  echo  of  your  joyous  shout 
Still  haunts  me  when  I  fish  for  trout; 
How  well  you  loved  a  fishing  rod ! 
Why  not  on  the  streams  of  God? 
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S  a  star  that  shines  serenely, 
Lone  anci  lovely  in  the  blue, 
Draws  me  close  to  l^eauty  queenly 
So  my  heart  goes  out  to  you. 


When  a  hawthorn  blossom  fragrant, 
Tells  me  of  the  fair  and  true. 

All  my  wayward  thoughts  and  vagrant 
Turn  as  lovers  home  to  you. 

I  would  bring  the  vision  queenly 
Of  the  star-world  glorified — 

Of  the  star  that  shines  serenely — 
Home  to  you  at  eventide. 

I  would  bring  the  l)lossoms  fragrant, 
With  the  sweets  of  countryside; 

With  the  lilt  of  fancies  vagrant. 
Home  to  you  at  eventide. 

Yonder  still  the  star  is  shining, 
On  horizon  fair  and  wide; 

Peace  is  there  past  our  divining. 
Like  to  love  at  eventide. 
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JUST  A  DOG 

TWO  dogs  playing  on  the  highway, 
Mongrels,  romping  like  two  laughing  boys; 
No  thought  of  danger, 
Intent  upon  their  game; 
Care-free,  happy  puppies, 
Wrestling  in  the  sun. 

A  motor  car  swept  by, 

(It  might  have  been  a  thunderbolt), 

So  swift, 

So  merciless, 

So  unforeseen — 

A  crushed  and  lifeless  thing  lay  there. 

Dazed, 

Trembling, 

The  playmate  crouched  in  terror; 

What  dreadful  change  had  come? 

He  smelled  the  crushed  and  shapeless  thing, 

As  one  might  question  Death ; 

No  sign, 

No  motion, 

No  recognition — 

He  did  not  understand. 

I  stroked  his  head  in  my  poor  human  way ; 

He  whined, 

And  looking  up  to  me  with  pleading  eyes, 

(So  tender,  so  human,  so  filled  with  grief), 

He  begged  me  to  bring  back 

His  happy  comrade  gone. 

Even  so,  O  mourner  of  the  pleading  eyes, 
I  have  bent  over  my  own  dead — 
You  do  not  understand, 
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Nor  do  I. 

We  face  a  mystery, 

1  with  faith  in  One  unseen, 

You    .    .    .? 

I  cannot  answer; 

But  between  us, 

O  dumb,  pathetic  brute, 

Is  a  bond 

Sacred  as  life  itself; 

A  bond  older  than  the  dim  Egyptian  myths, 

Old  as  your  race  and  mine, 

Old  as  the  heart-beat  of  the  world — 

The  bond  of  sorrow 

For  the  unrcturning  dead. 
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WHEN  GREEN  LEAVES  TURN  TO  GOLD 


T 


HE  maple's  richest  yellow,  the  sumach's  flaming  red, 
The  beauty  of  the  mingled  shading  over  all; 
The  glory  of  October  in  the  blue  sky  overhead — 
Some  folks  call  it  Autumn  and  some  folks  say  it's  Fall. 


There's  a  lure  in  woodland  pathways  which  one  cannot 
define, 
A  loveliness  which  the  hickories  unfold: 
A  beauty  in  the  crimson  vines  which  stirs  the  blood  like 
wine — 
When  frost  fulfills  its  mission  and  green  leaves  turn  to 
gold. 

Most  of  all  the  silence  leaves  an  impress  on  the  heart, 
The  lone  silence  of  the  forest,  strange  and  deep; 

I  like  to  stroll  with  Nature  in  her  still  woods  apart. 
When  she  ends  her  busy  season  with  a  sleep. 

My  eye  roams  o'er  the  valley  to  blue-domed  hills  afar, 

Fair  to  me  as  any  Paradise  it  seems; 
And  at  the  hour  of  sunset  when  bright  clouds  swing  ajar, 

I  can  visit  in  the  country  of  my  dreams. 

Upon  the  heights  up  yonder  the  discord  of  the  crows — 
I  remain  here  long  in  wonder  and  am  still ; 

The  subject  for  discussion  not  any  wise  man  knows, 
But  my  corn  is  shocked  below  them  on  the  hill. 
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A  tlKincje  comes  (Vcr  thu  landscape — the  air  grows  crisj)  and 
keen, 

The  ^lory  of  the  oaks  and  maples  o\er  all ; 
Gone  the  happy  Summer  with  its  wealth  of  pleasant  green — 

Some  folks  call  it  Autumn  and  some  folks  say  it's  Fall. 

These  lives  were  ivritten  in  Ihe  ii^olden 
woods  at  RoserfWfit  in  October,  1022 — 
the  closing  verses  of  this  little  volume. 
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